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FOREWORD 


This publication is not intended as a textbook on 
local history, but only as an instrument for pre- 
serving some of the unusual events which are often 
overlooked by historians. Exact dates and statistics 
are important in the lives of individuals and com- 
munities, but they do not always bring out the 
interesting side lines, which often form the back- 
ground of a people and their dwelling places. Our 
sincere hope is the reader may get as much pleasure 
out of reading the book as we have had in preparing 
the articles it contains. 
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THE ROUSTABOUT’S HISTORY OF 
MAHASKA COUNTY 


CHAPTER I — THE BEGINNING 


“In the beginning God created the heaven and 
earth.” — Genesis I:1. 

Along about this same time it is inferred that He 
made Mahaska County. And the inference is also 
well grounded that He was fairly well satisfied with 
the job. At least, through our long experience here, 
and by diligent and persistent inquiry, we have 
failed to find a single person who was displeased 
with the local section of the Creator’s handiwork. 
There are those of course who have lived in this 
second edition of the Garden of Eden, who have left 
it for parts untried, but history records that every 
one of them would be glad to come back. And many 
of them would if the walking were better. 


* KC OX 


After the flood, one of the descendants of Noah 
came to America to make his fortune, and to return 
to the Fatherland to live in ease and luxury ever af- 
ter. But after penetrating the continent as far as the 
Mississippi river he became so impressed with the 
country that he concluded to stay. He wrote home 
to tell the folks about the Eldorado he had discov- 
ered here, and sent them round trip tickets to come 
and visit him. But the Democrats must have been 
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in control of the postoffice department at that time, 
as the letter was never delivered. After waiting a 
long time and receiving no reply, he, in desperation, 
plunged into the wilds and became a regular Indian. 


Se Sa 


The Lord was good to Iowa’s first Weary Willie, 
and out of the Sun, He sent him a nice wife to cook 
his buffalo meat and make him clothes out of the 
hides. She also split the kindling and carried the 
water from the spring, pressed his trousers after 
each rain and took care of him when he had ap- 
pendicitis. By this method he acquired habits of in- 
gratitude and laziness that extended from genera- 
tion to generation even unto the present day. And 
the red men are not alone in their fixed habits. Some 
of the pale faces who came afterwards and swiped 
the Indian’s lands and carried off his wampum and 
his superstitions, also adopted his indolence. And in 
order that the prophecies might be fulfilled they let 
the women do the work while they chew tobacco and 
talk politics. 

Ae ake 


It will not be necessary here to repeat the story 
of the discovery of America by the other branch of 
the human family, or of how two hundred and forty- 
four thousand early settlers came over in the May- 
flower, whose carrying capacity, according to Web- 
ster’s Unabridged, was only two hundred — and at 
that the bunks were not all used. But it will be in- 
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teresting to know that the first white man who es- 
tablished his home in Mahaska County and threw 
his trout line in Des Moines river was Mr. Macbeth. 
Unfortunately, even such as good a historian as Ma- 
noah Hedge fails to tell us whether this pioneer 
was a descendant of the old king of Scotland of the 
same name, the fellow whom William Shakespeare 
brought into the limelight. It was lucky for the 
king however, that Shakespeare, or Ben Johnon as 
the case may be, came along when he did — else 
this ancient Macbeth might have gone down un- 
honored, unremembered and unsung. 


We Rs 


But not so the one who broke the ice in Mahaska 
County. His name will live forever, although some 
people are mean enough to suspect that his pioneer 
cabin was not on this side of the Wapello County 
line. Mr. Macbeth came to the Indian village of 
Hard Fish at Eddyville and obtained permission to 
build a summer home outside the humdrum of city 
life, where no traffic cop would disturb his ambitions 
to outstrip his neighbors, and no game warden 
would come along to tell him how to bend a brass 
pin to make a fish hook. He built the home and lived 
there, and if it were not in the confines of Mahaska 
County, we will always think it ought to have been 
— and will let it stand at that. 
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CHAPTER II — INDIANS 


Just where that first Indian, whom we mentioned 
in a previous chapter, built his capital of state, — 
or more properly speaking, just where he had the 
squaws erect the citadel, — is still a disputed ques- 
tion. Some relics found on the old Boyer farm on 
Des Moines river might indicate that it was in that 
neighborhood. The key to the inscriptions on these 
relics was unfortunately carried away in the mad 
rush to California after gold was discovered in 1849. 
Dr. Crowder thinks it was buried somewhere in Ari- 
zona to keep the Californians from getting this also. 
They have already gotten nearly everything else of 
value produced in this community. Several expedi- 
tions have been made in an effort to recover the 
treasure, but as the Oskaloosa police are wont to 
say, “no clue has as yet been discovered.” 

This failure on the part of Scott township to pro- 
duce the goods has lent color to the contention of 
White Oak township that the first capital of the new 
world was located within its borders. At any rate 
it was here that one of the first treaties with the In- 
dians was made, which resulted in the emigration of 
all the other red men, who had not already been sent 
to the happy hunting grounds, to other maize fields 
and to other buffalo preserves. We go at that buffalo 
proposition rather gingerly as you will remember 
that such good authority as Bob Garden of Tracy 
says there never were any buffalo here. But any- 
how we are told that the big gun of the Indian 
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tribe at that particular time was one Kish-Ke-Kosh — 
and that he lived in great splendor and without 
working any overtime, in his village along the Chi- 
quaqua river. 

atk ae: 


In the Indian language, as interpreted by experts 
from Ames, Kish-Ke-Kosh means “the man with 
one leg off.” But William Street told us at one time 
when he lived in his old home place where the Lacey 
hotel stands, that his father, General Street, had 
told him that no Indian ever possessed a better pair 
of legs than did Kish-Ke-Kosh and that the spokes- 
man of the tribe often used it to good effect in shoo- 
ing off the agents who came to negotiate for the 
purchase of his land. But the Indians have no mort- 
gage on being misnamed. Just think of the boys in 
this country who have been christened Teddy Roose- 
velt or William Jennings Bryan. There are some 
qualifications, the absence of which are more notice- 
able than the omission of a leg from the anatomy. 
And on the other hand think of these boys who will 
have to bear these burdens even unto their graves. 


* KK 3K 


But as we have said before, Kish-Ke-Kosh was 
some pumpkins among the red men of those days 
and it took several pipe fulls of peace purposes to 
get him to move on to make room for Cracker’s 
Neck, Tioga, and other settlements that were to 
come later. And even after the papers were all 
drawn up and a forfeit posted, the white man had to 
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take Kish-Ke-Kosh and several other Indian chiefs 
aboard a Des Moines river steamer and pilot them 
around the water route, (this has no reference what- 
ever to prohibition) to Washington, to see His Hon- 
or, — we have forgotten who lived in the White 
House at that time. Enroute a reporter for the 
Herald witnessed this incident that has been en- 
graven on the folk lore of the community and at last 
accepted as true. A party of ladies came aboard the 
steamer at one of the landings, presumably at Keo- 
sauqua, and a smart young man took them around 
to see the chiefs. He exhibited them much as fat 
stock might be pointed out at a county fair. The 
other chiefs stood for it, thinking it was part of the 
consideration for the lands they were to surrender, 
but Kish-Ke-Kosh swore several cuss words in his 
pure Sac mother tongue, and gave the young fellow 
such a licking that he had to stand up to eat his 
meals until he got to the Port of Louisa, his destina- 
tion. After that the name of Kish-Ke-Kosh was re- 
spected in the land, and he lived in peace and re- 
tirement from mollycoddles, until his spirit took its 
flight. His body was wrapped in his blanket and sus- 
pended to the limb of a tree so that his bones might 
be bleached and come back to be worn about the 
necks of his children and his children’s children. 
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CHAPTER III] — Our Cu1EF MAHASKA 


Not many moons ago the Red Oak Reporter 
sprung the story on the unsuspecting public, that it 
had just been discovered by Montgomery County 
enthusiasts that the bones of Chief Mahaska were 
resting in the town of Sciola, which had an alleged 
population of 118 at one Federal Census, also a 
bank and an express office. What in creation Chief 
Mahaska would want to go away out to Montgom- 
ery County to be murdered for, when he could have 
the job performed so much easier and quicker in Des 
Moines, is a problem that no Archaeologist of any 
standing whatever would even consider. We will 
therefore in these chronicles stick to the accepted 
theory that the bones are resting in Des Moines, 
that is if no Des Moines citizen has ever found it 
out. In case he has, the bones have long since been 
carried off, as no Des Moines citizen was ever 
known to allow anything to lie around loose for any 
length of time. 

ae eae 


At any rate Mahaska has long been “a good In- 
dian.” All authorities agree that he has been dead 
since about 1844. And wherever his remains may 
rest, we have his monument in the public park at 
Oskaloosa, and we are going to keep it there if we 
have to reorganize the “Skunk River Army” to do 
the fighting. It is up to us to do something of a sub- 
stantial nature to honor the fellow after whom our 
county was named. Sherry Frye, the famous Iowa 
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sculptor, made the statue and it was set up by J. D. 
Edmundson of Des Moines, in honor of his father, 
William Edmundson, who was one of the commis- 
sioners who helped lay out Mahaska County, and 
who on several occasions entertained Chief Mahas- 
ka at a house party, or in the language of our so- 
ciety editors, “a week end visit.” 


* OK 


We do not know where Sherry got the model for 
the statue, but the general make up of the chief, 
and the countenance which stands out in such 
charming relief, bear silent and solemn witness to 
the veracity of the contentions of all the early set- 
tlers that Chief Mahaska was a fighter, but with all, 
a gentleman. That is, he scalped and swore without 
mercy, but never failed to keep his word. In this re- 
spect he was different from other gentlemen whom 
we have heard of, — who use blasphemous language 
and good English, but have trouble in establishing 
a line of credit at the bank. Mahaska also left other 
men’s wives alone as he had seven of his own and, 
according to the short and simple annals of the lowa 
tribe, they kept him out of mischief at home and 
abroad. 

ey ae 


History records that Mahaska’s favorite wife, 
Rant-che-waime, accompanied him to Washington, 
when he went down there to see President Monroe 
and fix up the title to the land he was about to part 
with. While in the capital it is said that the Chief 
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also met some members of the “Personal Liberty. 
League” and liked their fire-water so well that he 
forgot an appointment he had with Rant-che-waime. 
Arriving at his hotel about two hours behind time, 
and with his feathers badly ruffled he found his wife 
awaiting him with a brass curtain pole. The pro- 
ceedings which immediately took place aroused the 
hotel clerk from his evening nap at the desk, and 
he sent the bell boy up to see if they needed any ice 
water. There was no telephone connection with the 
rooms in those days, and by the time the boy ar- 
rived quiet had been restored. Poor old Mahaska, 
however, was not used to city ways, and imagining 
it was the town marshal coming for him, raised 
the window and stepped out. It was some twenty 
feet to the ground, and as he had no parachute he 
hit pretty hard and broke an arm. It must be re- 
corded to the credit of this good Indian, however, 
that he never laid the blame on his wife, but instead 
went along with his social engagements at the White 
House and “punched the face off’ the fellow who 
asked him what had happened. 


* KF OK 


In our language Mahaska means “White Cloud,” 
and the mistake is often made by historians in de- 
claring that Oskaloosa was his daughter and fur- 
nished the proverbial silver lining for the cloud. Not 
so. Ouscauloosa of Indian tradition was a Creek 
princess, so you see we all have royal blood in our 
veins, and a right to draw family trees and hang 
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on the tinsel. The Seminoles made war on the Creeks 
and destroyed the entire body of warriors, and car- 
ried off the women and children, including Ouscau- 
loosa. Arising to the occasion, as our town has al- 
ways done, she made herself so attractive that Osce- 
ola wanted her for his wife. She consented, and 
when her trousseau arrived from Paris she married 
the Seminole chief. They built their wigwam on the 
brow of a hill overlooking the classic Chiquaqua, 
and ever afterwards she made the living for the 
family. 


CHAPTER ITV — County SEAT 


We have on file in our library indisputable evi- 
dence of the fact that Oliver Goldsmith, an English 
poet from Ireland, is the author of the following 
lines, critics and muck-rakers to the contrary not- 
withstanding: 

“Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain, 

Where health and plenty cheered the laboring swain, 

Where smiling spring its earliest visits paid, 

And parting summer’s lingering bloom delayed.” 

But with all the poet’s beautiful words, and the 
untiring energies of the early settlers of the neigh- 
borhood, “Sweet Auburn” of Mahaska County his- 
tory could not cut the mustard. That is to say, you 
know, the heartless commissioners who came upon 
the scene for that purpose, by order of the Legis- 
lature, would not let them have the county seat 
located there. a Sa iat 
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Our “Sweet Auburn” as recorded in Horace 
Birdsall’s history of Mahaska County, Page 268, 
Edition of 1878, line ten, not counting the quota- 
tions, was located on “Six Mile Prairie’ with its 
suburbs bathed in the waters of the Des Moines 
river, which ebbed and flowed once in every so often 
after a big rain up the stream. The whistles of the 
great fleet of river steamers could be heard in the 
distance three or four times a year, and the town 
dreamed of smoke-stacks, suspension bridges and 
sky-scrapers, towering to heaven, and playing hide 
and seek with the drifting clouds. But alas! and 
-alack! Sweet Auburn followed its namesake into 
innocuous desuetude or some other seaport around 
the golden horn that points to the land of the sweet 
by and by. The deserted village once again reverted 
into farm land, — although we are told it did not 
have far to go, — and the Indian maize laughed it- 
self into yellow dent on the heart of the virgin 
prairie, and the lowing herd and the lean sided 
razor back waxed fat and rooted every fence post 
off the place while trying to lift the mortgages off 
the farms. 

a Lc aah 

Mahaska Center, where a fine country church 
once graced the landscape, and where the “tallest 
flagpole in the new world” was once raised, was 
also a candidate for the county courthouse. But 
it, too, failed, and afterwards the flag-staff was 
taken down to prevent it from falling asleep and in 
some unguarded moment toppling over and making 
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mince meat out of the meeting house. The commis- 
sioners, three in number, were paid two dollars per 
day for their labors, and if the country roads were 
no better in those days than some of our side streets 
are now, Messrs. Jesse Williams of Johnson County, 
Ebenezer Perkins of Washington County and 
Thomas Henderson of Keokuk County, earned their 
money. Mahaska County as then constituted com- 
prised all the land to the northwest as far as anyone 
wished to venture from home, even taking in Fort 
Des Moines and Fort Dodge. Soon tiring of this 
arrangement, the people sent Judge M. T. Williams 
from Oskaloosa up into the wilds along the Raccoon 
river and ordered him to take a slice off of the out- 
skirts of Mahaska County and make a new common- 
wealth in order that some of the fellows in Des 
Moines might relieve their itch for office. In this 
commission, as well as in the many others in which 
he served in an early day, the Judge did a fine job 
and Polk County owes its existence to his labors. 
Many settlers have since rushed into the new ter- 
ritory, until they now boast of over one hundred 
thousand people, all but nine hundred of whom are 
still looking for an office. 


* *K 


But getting back to that beautiful May day in 
1844, it was a lucky strike for Oskaloosa when the 
commissioners stuck their spade in the ground and 
said: “Here shall rise the future capital of Mahas- 
ka County.” The new site was on what was then 
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known as “the narrows,” a high ridge running 
alone between the rivers — and it is a notable fact 
even unto the present day that the rain which falls 
on the south side of the public square in Oskaloosa 
finds its way into the Des Moines river, (after pass- 
ing through the septic tank), and that which falls 
on the north side of the square runs through the 
Gibbs pasture (according to records several times 
made in the district court), and empties into Chi- 
quaqua river, via Spring Creek. But we who have 
come after should always feel grateful to those good 
commissioners who afforded us such a pleasant place 
in which to fight out our political fusses, play golf 
and pay taxes. Then the town, or the place where 
the town ought to be, was named Oskaloosa. Later 
this inspired our first local poet of record, George 
W. Seevers, Sr., to sing: 
“Oskaloosa! Oskaloosa! 
What a beauteous name! 


Who’d have thought a wee papoose 
Ever bore the same? 


Once it was an Indian baby, 
Then a Chieftain’s mate, 

Now a court house, next it may be 
Capital of State.” 


But as we have said before, Des Moines got all 
the offices, including the state house, though we once 
had the State Fair in Oskaloosa. 
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CHAPTER V — RAILROADS 


After the Indians had been properly dispatched, 
and the county-seat fight was settled without blood- 
shed, there followed a season of rest and recreation, 
—also the Civil war period. But the next big event 
that we remember was sailing along through space 
at the end of father’s arm down to the old Iowa 
Central depot on First Avenue, — or Main Street as 
the thoroughfare was then called, — to see the first 
regular passenger train that ever disturbed the 
peaceful dreams of Greater Oskaloosa. As we recall 
the scenes, a section man in a bright red flannel 
undershirt kept the crowd back, a “monster loco- 
motive” with two drive wheels on each side and a 
smoke stack as big around as a hogshead trembled 
and roared for other worlds to conquer, a conductor 
in brass buttons, playing the part of a greater per- 
sonage than a Roman Emperor of the king of fairy- 
land, filled our youthful gizzard with a desire to be 
a railroad man. All the while the people cheered and 
yelled “Hurrah for the Iowa Central” and the “Can- 
non Ball.”’ 

Now that word cannon ball had no connection 
with the war that had but recently been settled, but 
was the only term the people of the town could in- 
vent to, in a measure, adequately express the mar- 
velous speed of eighteen miles an hour maintained 
by that pioneer train — while on the track — in its 
terrific efforts all the way from Albia to Mason City. 
But nevertheless, and nothwithstanding, Oskaloosa 
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had a railway, and if it did not have any street pav- 
ing or cement sidewalks it was bigger in the estima- 
tion of the people of those days than it ever has been 
since or is likely to be again. Main Street then be- 
gan to spruce up and Jack Shipley was given the 
contract for delivering the mail from the post office 
to the depot. When Frank Lofland failed to get the 
mail made up in time to catch the bus or baggage 
wagon, Jack mounted a trusted steed at the old 
Bashaw Barn and threw mud or dust, as the case 
might be, all over the houses along the way and de- 
livered an average of eighteen letters and seven 
papers and other parcels to that train every day for 
seventeen years without missing. 

Then John Waggoner was given the contract to 
build a two-inch plank walk, eight feet wide, all the 
way from the public square to the depot down the 
south side of Main Street. He was to have it done 
by a certain date, but neglected to reckon with the 
weather man, who even in those days was as fickle 
as the one who now presides over the bureau in Des 
Moines. We can remember him yet working under 
an umbrella in the rain trying to keep the job in 
progress and then after it cleared off he worked 
often until midnight by moonlight. The job was 
completed in contract time and Main Street was just 
that much ahead of its rival, High Street. The first 
man we remember walking over the new walk was 
Nan Phillips in a white linen suit and plug hat. He 
was hurrying down to catch the “Cannon Ball’ to 
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go to New Sharon to try a lawsuit. Our recollection 
is that he won. 

Shortly after this, High Street spruced up and 
the original Mahaska County courthouse building 
which stood where the Iowa Trust & Saving Bank 
is now located was moved to a new location down 
the street across the alley west of where the Mc- 
Gregor building now stands. It was rigged up for 
a hotel and, being operated by a family named Noe, 
was soon called ““Noah’s Ark.’ Carl Noe, the son, 
was quite an athlete in those days and as a foot 
racer he beat every contestant that tackled him. One 
Hallowe’en we remember helping put a buggy up on 
the wooden awning that sheltered the guests of the 
hotel and it was the common talk among the boys 
of the time that Mr. Noe was getting his property 
in shape, anticipating another flood. Then came the 
Grinnell cyclone, the strange phenomenon which 
was plainly visible here. Many of our people said 
afterwards that the disaster was exactly what they 
expected, even to the number of deaths. This catas- 
trophe not only helped the revival that was in prog- 
ress in town at the time, but it also had another un- 
usual effect. It changed the method of reckoning the 
dates of local events away from “the time that Cam 
Ruffner sat down on the oil can,” in the old and 
original roller skating rink located in a big frame 
building on High Avenue West. 
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The west side of the Oskaloosa public square during Civil 
war days. The building near the center of the photograph 
and facing this way is the first Mahaska County Courthouse. 
This is the only picture of the early structure in existence. 
It is now the site of the Iowa Trust and Savings Bank. 


The west side of the Oskaloosa public square of today. The 
tower at the far end is on Central Methodist Church, and 
the building across the street this way is the Herald building. 
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CHAPTER VI — INVENTIONS 


One of the first Oskaloosa inventions that ever 
drew fame and fortune was the washing machine 
manufactured by A. J. Parkhurst. It was sold all 
over the United States and the factory here for 
years was a busy place. Competition became sharp 
and Mr. Parkhurst engaged in other business. For 
years he owned the building on First Avenue adjoin- 
ing the Eagle’s Home. There was a barber shop up- 
stairs and the barber went into voluntary bank- 
ruptcy, leaving his furniture to pay the rent. Lon 
Drinkle says that one day when he ran a tin shop 
across the street he went up to help Mr. Parkhurst 
invoice his new belongings. Some stranger, not 
knowing of the business depression, came in to get 
shaved. The men were game and told the fellow to 
get in the chair. Mr. Drinkle found a bar of White 
Russian soap and a wash pan and with a dauber, 
used to shine shoes, he lathered the customer in good 
shape. But when Mr. Parkhurst came up with a 
hatchet to do the shaving, the fellow balked. Jump- 
ing out of the chair he wiped the lather off with 
his bandana, grabbed up his suit case and went 
down the street like a Kansas cyclone. So far as 
known, he is going yet. 

But speaking about inventions, it is an historic 
fact that the first time power was ever used in roast- 
ing peanuts, it was applied in Oskaloosa by W. E. 
Vernon, otherwise known as “Bill.” Mr. Vernon 
was running a restaurant at the time and he and 
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Billy Leighton built a little steam engine in the fur- 
nace room of the old Herald office and applied it to 
a roaster which Mr. Vernon had at his place of busi- 
ness, and which formerly was operated with hand 
power, much like the rocking of a cradle. Patents 
were secured and the roasters were sold everywhere. 
For a time, Mr. Vernon made the machines at his 
home on the corner of South A Street and Third 
Avenue. Later he erected the building at the corner 
of A Street and A Avenue. For a time he employed 
as many as 25 to 30 men. The old original model was 
donated to the Roustabout for some reason and was 
taken to the Trask home, where Harry and your 
humble servant tried to put it in operation. For a 
boiler we used a 5 gallon oil can. When the fire got 
to going good, the safety valve stuck and the boiler 
exploded. We don’t remember what Harry got but 
we got a “licking” for spoiling a brand new suit of 
clothes. 

And by the way. Mother bought the cloth out of 
which that suit was made from James Atchison, 
when he ran the store for Siebel & Esgen’s Woolen 
Mills. The Woolen Mills, you will remember, were 
the forerunners of the Oskaloosa Flouring Mill, 
which finally burned down. But when the Woolen 
Mills were in full operation, the foreman was a man 
by the name of Davis. The name would indicate 
Welsh extraction, but we have labored under the 
impression that he was English. At any rate he had 
three sons, Ed, Frank and Lewis. We knew all of 
them, but Frank being nearest our age appealed to 
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us the strongest. Down at their home, which was 
one of the mill houses on First Avenue West, was a 
regular work shop of jig saws, turning lathes, etc. 
We were often taken in as one of the family and 
permitted to use the machines in regular turn. 

Our recollection is that the rest of us succeeded 
in getting things out of kelter pretty often and had 
to depend on Frank to straighten them out. We also 
remember that Frank could beat us at every game, 
without, and at arithmetic in school. We could hold 
our own in geography and spelling and beat him 
running, — especially after helping ourselves to 
some of “Old Mr. Ferrall’s” apples in the orchard 
on South D Street. But to make a long story short, 
Frank went to work for Warren Johnson in the 
Novelty Iron Works. He was soon foreman, pattern 
designer and equal to any task imposed on him. As 
a consequence he was called to Milwaukee to work 
for the Allis-Chalmers Co. But even this big job 
that paid in the end something like $5,000 a year 
was not big enough for Frank so he engaged in busi- 
ness for himself. He became the majority owner of 
a factory employing about 600 men and running 24 
hours a day. He afterwards retired and did not need 
to worry about any rainy days. 
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CuHapteR VII — Goop Roaps 


History records that Paul Revere made quite a 
drive one time, through the Middlesex country, back 
of Boston, and routed a lot of patriots out of their 
beds to help give the British soldiers the marble 
heart. Phil Sheridan also drove his black charger 
to good effect during the Civil war. And according 
to the newspaper dispatches from the front during 
the unpleasantness in Europe, both the Germans and 
the Allies have made numerous drives. But of all 
the drives that were ever made, including Sancho 
Panza’s plunge into the windmill, none stand out in 
the minds of our people like the drive that Don Mc- 
Clure made on the 28th day of December, Anno 
Domo IXMXII, or words to that effect. The agree- 
ment with P. C. Peterson was that the race would 
be pulled off during the week between Christmas 
and New Year’s and between sun up and sun down. 
Think of driving from Davenport to Council Bluffs 
— across Iowa in the dead of winter on a dirt road! 
But Don did it. And beat Peterson to a standstill. 
Although it was copyrighted and registered, we 
shall always think that the color of the Great White 
Way should be changed in honor of the Green 
Dragon that carried Don to fame and several times 
almost to eternity. It, however, now bears the com- 
mon name of Highway 92. 


* *K * 


History also records that in the early days means 
of locomotion, other than “‘Shank’s Ponies,” were 
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limited in Mahaska County. Wm. Edmundson, one 
of the commissioners who laid out the county and 
served as first sheriff, owned the only horse and 
buggy that could be found in the community for 
many years. Later, as related by Manoah Hedge, 
Major Neeley started the first livery stable in Oska- 
loosa. In 1848 Henry Stafford purchased its belong- 
ings and one day when a party passed through town, 
—or where the town was to be, — with two large 
elk, — the John the Baptists of B. P. O. E. No. 340, 
— Mr. Stafford conceived the idea of having a team 
of reindeer, and traded for the stags. He tried every 
way to break them, but as Hardy Miller or Frank 
Waters was not as yet in the land of the living, 
the job had to be abandoned. Horses then held their 
own until Frank Nowels imported a team of oxen 
for Hoover’s Distillery and “Little McNeill” 
brought the first “buz wagon” to Oskaloosa, on high 
wheels and low speed. 


* XK 


And speaking about handsome turnouts and good 
roads, recalls that the first appropriation for a pub- 
lic highway in Mahaska County was made about 
1854 when Judge J. A. L. Crookham ordered an ex- 
penditure of $5.00 to stretch a rope across Des 
Moines river at Bellefountaine for the use of the 
ferry boat. The request was made by a delegation 
of farmers in the presence of John White and when 
Judge Crookham hesitated, Mr. White said: “Go 
ahead, and I will stand by you if the appropriation 
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is ever questioned.’’ Hence, to these two good old 
pioneers belongs the credit of being the original 
good roads boosters in the county. 


* KCK * 


“MeEtTz’s PatH”’ 


The history of local avenues of traffic and means 
of locomotion would not be complete without a word 
about ““Metz’s Path,” as related at one time by 
Charles Glover. Metz was a machinist and worked 
in the old foundry that stood for years, “south of 
town,” but now the corner of First Street and Fifth 
Avenue. He lived away over in the other part of the 
original quarter section, near where the old brewery 
used to stand. We are not charging that his place 
of residence had anything to do with the matter, 
but Metz used to be of a bibulous temperament. He 
was not hampered by narrow streets and wiggling 
sidewalks, as there were none. Well, anyhow, it 
snowed awfully hard one night, — not like it does 
in this day and age, but as it used to do, when the 
rail fences were buried and a tunnel had to be dug 
from the kitchen door to the family pump. On this 
particular morning everybody else stayed in bed, 
hoping that some one else might come along and 
break a path. Well, Metz was the goat. He started 
out away early, as he had a long way to go and a 
pretty heavy load to carry. He zig-zagged and 
counter-marched and went about three times the 
necessary distance to get to his work. He made it 
all right and blew the whistle at the proper time. 
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Those who came after followed the meanderings 
of the early machinist and the crooked path became 
a beaten thoroughfare. The snow stayed on the 
ground for months, as used to be its habit, and the 
“highway” which was established without tripod 
or level, — or the assistance of the State Highway 
Commission, — remained an institution of Oska- 
loosa for a long time, — its fame surviving after 
its footprints had all been obliterated. For years, it 
was a byword in town, that anything that was out 
of plumb was “as crooked as Metz’s path.” 


CHaprer VIII — Inpustriks 


Speaking about business careers, we remember 
when we bought a steam laundry in a desperate 
effort to get printer’s ink off our fingers. We ran 
it four years, and washed and washed, but the ink 
still stuck and we finally had to give it up and go 
back to the ink barrel and the “hell-box.” Now Jest 
some one would think we were swearing, we wish 
to explain ourselves. “Printers’ pi” is a bad mix- 
ture of type, and when it becomes worn or broken 
it is thrown into a receptacle known to the profes- 
sion as the “hell-box.”’ After it is sufficiently satu- 
rated with tobacco juice it is boxed up and shipped 
away and traded for new stuff, — type, we mean, 
not tobacco juice. But why the receptacle is called 
the hell-box we do not know and other authorities 
differ. We presume it is for the same reason that 
a printer’s apprentice is called a “Devil.” The or- 
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thography of this word also begins and ends in 
mystery. 

But, as we intended to say, — back there along 
about the first comma, — when we bought the Laun- 
dry, we were rushing down town one morning about 
7 o'clock to see that the wash water was of the 
proper temperature, when L. L. Hull called to us 
from an upstairs window and wanted to know where 
the fire was. We had heard of no fire and appeared 
surprised, whereupon, he ventured the question that 
if there was no fire, what were we rushing down 
town in the middle of the night for? Those who 
knew Mr. Hull will remember that he preferred to 
work half the night and sleep late the next morning, 
sometimes until 10 and 11 o'clock. 


* *K OK 


When we set up shop for ourselves Mr. Hull 
was the first fellow to come in and wish us well. 
He said: “I am glad you have made the venture, 
my boy, and I hope you will succeed. Remember 
this, a man can make a success of even a peanut 
stand, if he will stick to it and give it his best effort.” 
We have often thought of that little bit of advice 
and have by its recollection many times been en- 
couraged to make another resolve and go on when 
despair had us by the coat tails. 


* * 


Going back a little further, we believe L. L. Hull 
was about the first fellow we ever worked for. The 
family used to live on Second Avenue West and Mr. 
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Hull at one time kept an eagle, an ostrich, a monkey, 
a peacock and several other animals of like char- 
acter. We split the kindling, carried in coal for the 
household and also acted as animal trainer. We shall 
never forget how near to the seventh heaven our 
boyish heart soared when, in addition to our reg- 
ular compensation, one Saturday evening, Mrs. 
Hull threw in an ostrich egg. We treasured it for a 
long time until an unseemly fall from the mantel 
over the fireplace left only a memory and a bad 
smell. Whether it was because the family grew tired 
of our services or because we gave satisfaction, we — 
have never been able to decide, but from coal heav- 
er and animal trainer we graduated into a place in 
the back room of Mr. Hull’s harness shop where 
the fly nets for all the horses in North America 
were made. Say, do you remember that old shop? 

Well, if you don’t, you are not a blown-in-the-bot- 
tle Oskaloosa boy. The badge of honor and the 
crown of glory belongs exclusively to those who 
twisted and plaited while Capt. Martin, Tom Magee 
and Pete Ladynski cut the leather strings. Glory be, 
what great days those were! 


CHAPTER IX — BASEBALL 


Have you noticed those dolls, dressed like clowns, 
that are on display in the shop windows from time 
to time? Well, if you have not, it is conclusive evi- 
dence that there are no children in the family. Other- 
wise you would have had them pointed out to you, 
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and long since you would have separated yourself 
from $2.00 for one of them,—or at least $1.50 
after they had been marked down to cost plus fifty 
per cent. 

eNom 

But that is not what we started out to say. Some- 
how every time we see one of those clowns we think 
of “Boiler”? Wray as he first came into our recollec- 
tions. “Boiler” is none other than Charley Wray, 
long time janitor of the Jefferson School. As we 
first knew him, he wore a suit of ticking and played 
second base in the Second Ward school nine. Sec- 
ond Ward also included the High School, and in 
those days it was a real high school, being located 
on the fourth floor of the old building that was 
afterwards wrecked to make room for the present 
Jefferson structure. 

There have been other ball players on the local 
horizon, including Pipes and Hutchison and Tally 
and Patterson and Scott,—not forgetting Coats 
and Bill Tiley — but none of them ever played a 
better game or made more fun for the bleachers 
than did Charley Wray in his ticking suit. And 
speaking about “Boiler” makes us think of one time 
when he and Joe Stumps and Charley Hadley and 
Tim Barnes and a lot of others of the “older crowd” 
were playing whip-cracker and induced us to be the 
cracker. When the line got under full way, we could 
not touch bottom and finally landed in Lundy’s cin- 
der pile back of the old school house. We also recall 
that we were pretty badly scratched and bruised, 
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but in looking back now we are glad that cinder pile 
was there. Otherwise we might be going yet. 


* OK °K 


Along about this same time we also remember 
there was nothing south of Fifth Avenue except Jef- 
ferson School and corn fields. The common was 
used for cow pasture except when Yankee Robinson 
or P. T. Barnum drove across from Beacon and 
pitched their circus tents there. Then the cows had 
to stay at home. We were always glad to have these 
gentlemen come to town for two reasons. One was 
to see the circus and the other was because we 
would get a vacation from driving cows to pasture 
and then home again. But it has often been a de- 
batable question in our mind which was the harder 
job, driving old bossy or carrying water for the ele- 
phant. 

ae 


Then came the Rock Island Railway and the row 
of new houses built by the late William Burnside 
and we had to go away out “behind Pike’s” to get 
enough room to play ball. Mr. Pike lived over on 
Sixth Avenue and there was a fine place south of his 
home. There’s where we first remember seeing 
Charley Pike, —or C. C. Pike, “the family drug- 
gist,’ and we have never been sorry that we 
formed his acquaintance. Back of the ball grounds 
was a cemetery and when the ball went that far we 
never could get any of the colored boys to go and 
help hunt it. Tradition had it that there were ghosts 
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there and that the spirits of the departed came back 
and held consultations under the old wild crabapple 
trees. We never saw any of the apparitions, but we 
remember getting an awful shaking up for going 
over there and filling our pockets with the measly 
fruit, after Supt. Seerley had forbidden us. And that 
is not the only thing we got either, for the fruit was 
green, and oh, what an internal disturbance! 


* *K * 


Industry and enterprise followed the railway, and 
Wiley Wray established a feeding station for hogs 
along the tracks on South B Street. Two big posts 
were set up to carry the great gate and we can recall 
mounting the pillars and basking in the sunshine 
while watching Mr. Wray feed his hogs. One day 
after a heavy rain the hogs stampeded and upset 
Mr. Wray, one of them stepping in his mouth. He 
actually righted things and spat the mud out with- 
out swearing a single swear. 


CHAPTER X — BANKS 


W. T. Smith and M. T. Williams are given cred- 
it with being the first bankers in Mahaska County, 
with John White a close second in the business. But 
this was in 1855 and while there may have been no 
bank prior to that time, money was borrowed and 
loaned and interest paid and collected, away back 
yonder when the Indian got his with the scalping 
knife and the gold standard prevailed without any 
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sixteen to one business and without the aid or con- 
sent of any other nation on earth. Money was not 
hard to carry in those days as there was not much 
to carry. Those who had a surplus and did not care 
for the earnings carried their money in specially 
constructed belts. These belts were made of chamois 
skin and were worn next to the skin. In addition 
to serving as a safety deposit box, they were also 
said to be good for certain ailments and even obvi- 
ated the necessity of a bath on the part of the owner, 
as bath tubs then were scarce and it was not safe 
to lay the belt down on the bank while the owner 
went in swimming. 
ae ah Ae 


The forerunner of the tin can and the fruit jar 
or the more modern sitting room stove as a bank- 
ing house, was the haystack. At least that seems to 
be true of Mahaska County. Manoah Hedge relates 
in his interesting history that Wesley Mettler was 
one of the industrious citizens of Oskaloosa in the 
earlier years. He was somewhat eccentric, but not 
wanting in persistent economy. At one time when 
his frugality had rewarded him with several hun- 
dred dollars in silver coin, he deposited it for safe 
keeping in an old iron teakettle in the back shed 
kitchen. One morning he was chagrined to find 
that some thief with a vein of generosity in his na- 
ture had relieved him of just one-half his treasure. 
Some years afterward he found himself custodian 
of more than two thousand dollars in gold coin. He 
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owned a good-sized farm at that time, just north- 
west of where the Lincoln School building is now 
located. With his usual caution he sought a secure 
hiding place for his hard earnings. This time he 
secreted the yellow metal under a near-by haystack 
where he was sure no one but himself would think 
of looking for money. Occasionally he slipped cau- 
tiously over to the place to experience the peculiar 
satisfaction there is in handling a much prized 
treasure. All unknown to himself, his movements 
had attracted attention and one night his money 
was stolen. This seemed more than he could bear 
and he mentioned his loss to a few of his friends, 
among them ex-Sheriff Dan Swearingen. To him 
he gave every clue of which he had any knowledge, 
and offered him one-half of the beautiful gold pieces 
if he would by any means secure the money. He did 
not care for the thief. Mr. Swearingen was not long 
unraveling the mystery and the money was restored. 
Hard as it was to part with the coin, the division 
was made. A thousand dollars was a dear lesson, 
but Mr. Mettler was exceedingly pleased to have 
recovered so generous a portion of his earnings with 
which to begin his old business again. 


a, Sh 


One evening in 1844 when M. P. Crowder, of old 
Indianapolis, was returning from Oskaloosa follow- 
ing an Indian trail, he noticed a horseman coming 
toward him and could readily see from the careless 
manner of the rider that it was a white man. So he 
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waited for him. The two men had never met before, 
but after some conversation each learned that the 
other belonged to the same common brotherhood of 
homeseekers in the New Purchase. There was almost 
no reserve among strangers in those days. There was 
a kindred fellowship that made each confide in the 
other. Mr. Crowder told him he was opening a new 
home over on Middle Creek and asked the stranger 
of his plans. He said he was building a mill on the 
Chiquaqua river, north of Oskaloosa but lacked 
sixty dollars of having enough money to purchase 
the necessary machinery to equip it. The idea of 
having a mill near to himself and his neighbors ap- 
pealed so strongly to Mr. Crowder that he said, 
without a moment’s hesitation and not even know- 
ing the stranger’s name, that he had that amount 
of money in the house with which he had intended 
to enter his land as soon as it came into market. If 
the stranger would return the money when needed, 
he would let him have it to use for so laudable a 
purpose. The stranger went home with his newly 
made friend and the evening was spent in pioneer 
conference. The next morning Mr. Crowder count- 
ed out to his guest, who proved to be Mr. George 
Duncan, sixty-five dollars in silver. Sixty-five dol- 
lars was a snug sum of money in that day, especial- 
ly when it had been sacredly laid aside for the pur- 
pose of purchasing a home for the family. No obli- 
gations or specified rate of interest were thought of 
by Mr. Crowder in making this loan. He simply 
thought of the unmeasured advantage of a near-by 
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grist mill to the whole community and to his own 
family. Mr. Duncan went to Burlington and com- 
pleted the purchase of the necessary machinery for 
his mill. 

ae et 


In 1848, James Woods, who lived over on Middle 
Creek, came over to Samuel Coffin’s to borrow some 
money. He found Mr. Coffin some miles from home 
breaking prairie. Mr. Coffin told him he did not 
have time to go to the house to get him the money, 
but if he would go over to the house he would find 
a package of money in a particular corner of the 
smoke house. Take from the package the sum he 
wanted and put the rest back where he got it. No 
note or obligation whatever was given. S. L. Pome- 
roy was administrator of the Coffin estate and says 
this was a fair sample of the business methods of 
this large-hearted man. He aimed to deal in that 
way only with men of veracity and his losses were 
not overly large. 

eh dees. 


Even after the banks were started and in good 
running order, we have been told there were citi- 
zens who continued to hide their money under raft- 
ers in the barn, under the rag carpet in the parlor 
and behind the kitchen clock, while not a few, con- 
trary to the advice of their bankers, bought gold 
bricks and blue sky. And even to this day, human 
nature has not changed its habits much. 
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The southeast corner of the Oskaloosa public square in 1868 


—the year I came to town. The Post Office shown here is 
enlarged in another picture in this book. 


The southeast corner of the Oskaloosa public park, and the 
nearby area as it appears today. 
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CHAPTER XI — Sort SOAP 


A bridal party stopping in Oskaloosa in 1856 is 
recorded as writing home the following description 
of the best room in our best hotel: “The floor was 
covered with a dirty rag carpet and a half burned 
candle furnished our only light. There was no wash 
stand in the room, but instead a wash-pan placed 
on a common chair, with a saucer of soft soap be- 
side it.” Rather primitive, we must admit, but if 
the rag carpet was dirty the landlady must have 
been sick, as dirt had no place in the life of the 
pioneer women. 

tk Soe 

And lest we forget! Do you remember how soft 
soap was made? No? Well, then, you need enlight- | 
enment. Nobody’s education should be neglected to 
a point of ignorance in this once thriving industry. 
The first step in the process of manufacture was to 
saw and split the “nice dry hard wood” that used 
to be delivered as green as the first strawberries 
that come onto the market in March or April. Every- 
body burned wood. It was indecent not to do so. 
The ashes were needed. They were essential to the 
industry and were carefully preserved in covered 
barrels. Surplus tallow, poor lard and “cracklins” 
were also carefully preserved all winter, usually in 
a large metal tank. In the spring, when every bar- 
rel in town was full of ashes and the smell of the 
“cracklins” went beyond endurance, the real busi- 
ness of making soft soap began. 


ee 
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The thrifty person had bored holes in the bottoms 
of the barrels and set them up on a slightly inclined 
platform. The other fellow had to dump his ashes 
out on the ground, bore the holes and then restore 
the ashes to the barrel. In any event, the next move 
was to prop the barrel up a little on the low side of 
the inclined platform and begin to pour water on 
the ashes. Only those who have lived in the maple 
syrup country and have gone into ecstasies over the 
first showing of sap in the spring, can appreciate 
the joy that took possession of the good woman 
when the ashes became thoroughly saturated and 
the lye began to trickle through the holes in the 
bottom of the barrel, then down the platform and 
into the big crock made especially for that purpose. 


Fe ae 


If this lye would not float an egg, with more than 
half the egg above sea level, it was not strong 
enough for the purpose intended. Of course the first 
lye that came through was always very strong, but 
the egg was kept in the crock all the while. When 
the port holes began to touch the danger line, the 
supply of water was cut off, and the first part 
of the process was considered finished. Then the 
“cracklins”’ were brought out. A windy day was, if 
possible, selected for this procedure so that the soap 
makers could get on the windward side of the tank 
and thereby be able to stand the pressure better. In- 
to a large iron kettle set up on stakes, with a good dirt 
fireplace below, the tank was emptied, and as soon 
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as possible the lye was poured over the “cracklins”’ 
as the lye had a tendency to counteract the odors. 
Of course there was no health department in Oska- 
loosa then, but there was a due sense of justice to 
one’s neighbors among the early settlers and human 
endurance had a limit, even in those early days. 


* KCK 


Then the fire was started and water added to the 
mixture and in the course of from 24 to 48 hours 
a great kettle full of the stuff that enabled one to 
get next to Godliness was ready for use. A basin of 
water out of the rain water barrel, — with the wig- 
gle tails wiggling in it,— and a little dab of soft 
soap would take the dirt off all right. Also the hide. 
That’s the reason we always objected to washing 
behind the ears, or below the collar line. 


CHAPTER XIT — HicuHways 


We have with us today eight paved highways 
leading out of Oskaloosa, with more to come. Keep- 
ing this in mind, it is interesting to go back to the 
beginning of things. Of course we do not mean 
away back there where Moses could take his tele- 
scope and locate the original paths through the 
wilderness, but back to the time when the Herald 
was started in 1850 and kept a record of things that 
have later been so ably and nicely retold by Mano- 
ah Hedge in his histories. The one signal fact stands 
out in bold relief that Oskaloosa has ever and anon 
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been a good roads center, at least there has always 
been much talk on the subject around the stove or 
the radiator, as the case may be, in winter time. 
The first essential of every great project is public 
opinion, and Oskaloosa has been working on this 
for almost a hundred years. 


aR ae 


Anyhow, during the year of the big flood (1851) 
there was great interest in the building of plank 
roads in this part of Iowa, especially between Bur- 
lington and Oskaloosa. The old Herald files are filled 
with notices of public meetings for that purpose all 
along the line. Oskaloosa was at that time very 
prominently considered as a most suitable location 
for the state capital. We even got so far along as 
to have the State Fair here one season. A corre- 
spondent of the Burlington Gazette of March 1g, 
1852, has this to say on that subject: 

“Oskaloosa, the point to which all now centers 
by common consent, is known to be one of the 
healthiest and most beautifully inland towns in the 
west. It can easily be made the focus of all the stage 
lines in the state, and as if nature were destined to 
do for her what the state has blindly failed to do, it 
is a positive fact that no less than one railroad from 
Muscatine and two plank roads from Burlington, 
the one through Keokuk county and the other 
through Fairfield, are now pushing onward toward 
Oskaloosa, making her their declared destination. 
These facts, which are well known, if none others, 
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would prompt us to select Oskaloosa for the future 
seat of government.” 


* KK OK 


In the days of the stage coach during the ’50s 
and early 60s, Oskaloosa was an important station 
on the routes north and westward. For several years 
there were no stages or regular conveyances of any 
kind. A hack line ran to Fairfield. When the busi- 
ness grew Fink & Walker ran a stage twice a week 
to points down nearer the river. Then came the 
Western Stage Company. The unbridged streams 
and sloughs made staging a difficult task, but the 
profits were large and the company became wealthy. 
The time between Oskaloosa and the river was from 
one to two days. When the roads were good, pas- 
sengers could leave Oskaloosa in the evening and 
take breakfast in Des Moines. 


* OK OK 


There was a line of stages running up the river 
from Keokuk through Oskaloosa to Des Moines 
and from this point also directly north to Marshall- 
town. Another line left Washington and followed 
the divide westward, crossing the north and south 
line at Oskaloosa and going on to Knoxville and 
the west. The stage barns of the Western Stage 
Company stood where the Young Men’s Christian 
Association building now stands and the residence 
of the manager and agent of the company, Richard 
Lonsberry, was just across the street south. The old 
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stage coaches came and went in these days with 
stately dignity and precision. 


* OK OK 


A faithful stage driver felt the responsibility of 
his charge as much as the modern conductor of a 
bus or passenger train and he ranked with that un- 
selfish class of public servants. Occasionally a faith- 
ful stage driver went out with his precious load of 
passengers and U. S. mail never to return. Settle- 
ments were scarce and the long drives in the bitter 
cold weather were too much for even the hardiest 
natures. Public anxiety and sympathy was always 
keenly alive for the welfare of these heroic men in 
times of peril. A belated stage was often cheered as 
it wheeled up to the old Madison House. The driver 
always alighted with his passengers and passed his 
lines into the hands of the hostler, taking them again 
when he stepped up into his airy seat for a fresh 
start. Horses were changed every ten or fifteen 
miles when possible and were driven on the gallop 
between stations when the road permitted. 


* KC * 


Then followed the day of the “prairie schooners” 
and the emigration to “bleeding Kansas.’’ Remem- 
ber the ox-teams and the covered wagons? They 
often had eight cylinders but the driver aboard the 
back of the leading cylinder never succeeded in get- 
ting much speed out of the machine. But what was 
the hurry? The slower they went the less time they 
had to put in in Kansas, before returning with the 
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legend painted on their tattered canvas backs, “In 
God We Trusted, —In Kansas We Busted.” 


CHAPTER XIII — Facroriks 


We have often wondered in these days of “all 
wool” clothing who picks all the burrs out of the 
wool. Did you ever tackle that job? Such a question 
would be wholly unnecessary if you had been a boy 
in Oskaloosa during the palmy days of Levi Ham- 
bleton or I. Frankel. Few of them escaped. In those 
days there must have been a high protective tariff 
on wool as there were a lot of sheep in Mahaska 
County. And a lot of cockle burrs also. And cockle 
burrs and wet weather and sheep’s tails made an 
awful combination. It was also an unwritten law, — 
made to hold trade —that when the sheep were 
sheared, it was permissible to do it in the mud and 
let the soil and cockle burrs go with the wool. But 
the burrs would not go with the agents of the east- 
ern woolen mills, so the stickers had to be removed. 
No amputations or surgical operations were per- 
missible, and burrs had to be extracted by hand, no 
difference how sore the fingers might be. Talk about 
husking corn,—that is play beside the old-fash- 
ioned ginning process for wool. 


* KK OK 


We don’t remember what the union scale was, 
but we got so much per thousand by measure for the 
burrs. It was too hard work to count them. And we 
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recall having cleared 35 cents one week, besides all 
the fun we had at our own expense. After the stick- 
ers were all removed and paid for, the wool had to 
be packed in immense sacks. These were suspended 
from big holes in the upstairs floor and hung down 
into the basement. A little wool was dumped in and 
then it had to be tamped down. This tamping busi- 
ness was no joke to the fellow who had to be the 
tamp — and if our recollection serves us right, we 
were it about half the time. Hanging on the end of 
a rope like the monkey on a jumping jack, we were 
hoisted up and down by the rest of the force until 
the aforesaid amount of wool was packed to a suffi- 
cient degree — or at least until the rest of the force 
had all the amusement they wanted. And believe 
us, — with the inside of a fellow’s undershirt and 
his hair full of greasy wool, skinning the cat and 
chinning the elusive center pole down in a deep bag 
on a July day in the back end of a warehouse with 
a tin roof and no windows was no picnic — at least 
not that kind that the Sunday school kids sigh for. 


* *K X 


After that we reached a stage in our career when 
we thought we were some artist, as well as drug- 
gist and bottle washer. It was when we worked for 
Will Mays. Will Wells was the prescription clerk, 
and red-headed. We used to draw fancy pictures 
with water colors and soap on the windows and on 
the big mirror at the rear of the store. Some fellows 
standing out in front of the store one day com- 
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menced to comment on our claims to fame. One 
fellow finally said, “Rats! Anybody could do that.” 
Will Wells and his red hair came to our rescue with 
a 45-centimeter gun and declared that “maybe, but 
he is the only fellow around here who is doing it.” 
We have often thought of that bit of philosophy 
and, for the good we got out of it, have long since 
forgiven Will Wells for making us scrub out twice 
a week whether the floor needed it or not. 


* KK 


It was during our career as first and only assist- 
ant to the prescription clerk that Terry Mays saved 
our life. Terry probably never knew it, but he was 
more of a kid than we were and we agreed to take 
care of him at the store for his mother one after- 
noon and forego an engagement to go coasting. 
The three chums who did go, Jerrel Joyce, Clarence 
Steddman and John Phillips came back in pieces, as 
you will remember, following the explosion of the 
powder house. If it had not been for Terry, we too 
would have been there. 


* ok x 


There is just one other job that we want to tell 
you about and then we will promise forever to hold 
our peace. This was as understudy to James Mc- 
Quiston, who used to operate the pop and soda de- 
partment in Vernon’s restaurant. In those days 
one could not get gas to charge the fountains in 
tubes that look like pictures of shells for big guns, 
but had to make it in a gas producer. Operating 
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this producer was our long suit. We used to take a 
bucket and go over to McCall’s marble shop and 
buy a grist of marble dust, which our good old 
friend Henry Taylor would weigh out to us. This, 
and the proper amount of sulphuric — or maybe it 
was muriatic —at any rate it was acid, were put 
together in a tumbler operated with a crank and 
the real excitement began. When the mixture com- 
menced to foment, or whatever the chemical action 
might be called, the pressure gauge began to swell. 
If it stopped at about 8o all was well, but if it kept 
on going up, we hiked out the back door to await 
the explosion, if everything did not hold tight. After 
a safe length of time, Jim would sneak back and 
ease the pain by opening a valve, and then we 
charged the drums or bottled the pop as the case 
might be. Whew! What exciting moments those 
were! And how good that ginger ale tasted which 
we got in full settlement for the performance of our 
part of the contract! 


CHAPTER XIV — FLoops 


We, — all of us, thought that it never rained so 
much and for so long a time as it did in the summer 
of 1914— anyway not since the time that Brother . 
Noah slipped one over on the rest of mankind and 
came out where many another fellow since his time 
has tried to land, the lord of all he surveyed. But 
the year 1851 still seemed to hold the record in Ma- 
haska County, notwithstanding the fact that John 
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Crookham told us his bottom land farm was over- 
flowed eight times between the first of April and the 
first of November in 1914 and spoiled all the beans 
every time. But running back past John’s recollec- 
tions, the rainfall throughout Iowa in 1851 was un- 
precedented and still stands unmatched. In this 
statement we have the backing of Bob Garden, the 
sage of Tracy, who came here long before the flood, 
—of course we mean the lowa freshet — and his 
evidence is further corroborated and substantiated 
by the files of the Oskaloosa Herald. Under date of 
June 7, 1851, the Herald said: “One of the heaviest 
rains we were ever previleged to witness” (notice 
that word “previleged’’). 

We wonder what some of the fellows along the 
river banks thought of Mr. Needham, when he sort- 
ed out that word, or maybe the printer could not 
make it out and guessed at it, — the printers do that 
sometimes, so we have been told. Well, anyway: 

“One of the heaviest rains we were ever previ- 
leged to witness occurred on Wednesday of last 
week. The rain literally fell in torrents for over an 
hour, causing the face of the whole country to pre- 
sent the appearance of one vast lake of rushing 
waters. Much damage has been done in consequence 
by the floating away of fences, bridges, etc. It is said 
that scarcely a bridge or foot-log remains over a 
stream in the whole county.” 


* *K 


There’s something else that is Greek to a good 
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many today. As many as have ever seen a “foot-log”’ 
please hold up their hands. That will do, thank you. 
And now for the benefit of the uninitiated, a foot-log 
was a big tree that was felled on the side of a creek 
so it would reach the other bank and form a bridge. 
We have crossed a number of them and have tried 
others and landed in the mud. But that was no fault 
of the log. And Oskaloosa doesn’t need to be so stuck 
up at that. We can remember when there was a 
foot-log on High Avenue East across the creek that 
was afterwards named Sixth Street, and one on 
South Market Street just south of where the Rock 
Island tracks now run. Then, also, there used to be 
one just east of the Second Ward school house on 
Fifth Avenue. This was the particular one on which 
we had most of our experience. But going back to 
the files of the Herald of June 7, 1851: 


*k OK Ok 


“The usually staid and sober Des Moines has 
been taking a regular ‘swell,’ literally tearing down 
and carrying off everything that happened to come 
in its current. Not satisfied with keeping in its own 
channel, it has made free to invade every man’s 
_ premises in the vicinity, in many cases literally driv- 
ing away families domiciled in the neighborhood. 
It has left its ‘mark’ on the land near the shore so 
that the settlers may hereafter know how much is 
claimed by it. It is, in many places, from two to four 
miles wide. A number of dwellings were carried en- 
tirely away. This calamity will be doubly hard on 
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the sufferers, as it has not only destroyed the present 
crop but also that in store for the present season. 
The Chiquaqua river too, not having the fear of 
men before its eyes, has been spreading itself in ev- 
ery direction, taking along with it every obstacle 
that could not withstand a perfect rush of sweeping 
waters. Judging from appearances one would sup- 
pose it determined to declare itself navigable (with- 
out any act of legislature) by removing, without 
the aid of civil law, everything calculated to hinder 
small crafts from taking an uninterrupted voyage 
to the Father of Waters.” 


* * OX 


“On Saturday, a man named Sandert De Yong, 
a native of Holland, was drowned near Union 
Mills.” 

Now, look here, if we had not read that in the 
Herald we would not believe it. What on earth could 
tempt a Hollander to go that far from Pella in that 
early day? Fortunately, however, the Herald ex- 
plains that he was a bridge carpenter, and probably 
drove over there from Lake Prairie township. To 
resume: 

“He and a number of other men were engaged 
in replacing the flooring of the bridge when he 
slipped through and perished in the waters without 
the bystanders being able to assist him.” 

“A young man was drowned in the Des Moines 
river near Fort Des Moines on Friday, and two 
small boys near Red Rock a few days since.” 


AG Oskaloosa 


During this season flour or meal was very dif_i- 
cult to obtain, even in Oskaloosa. A pair of burrs or 
corn crackers were brought upon the front carriage 
of a wagon from Agency City, and attached to the 
gearing of the saw-mill, which stood just east of 
Market Street at about Seventh Avenue, and here 
meal and hominy were made for the settlement in 
the midst of this western sea of mud and water. 


* *K 


And speaking about floods, makes us think of an 
incident that Dr. Henderson once related to us. 
When the Doctor was actively in practice at Old 
Muchakinock, he had a faithful colored driver 
named William, but better known as “‘Doc” South- 
all. The two had been in Oskaloosa on business one 
day and while here it rained some. Returning home 
they reached Little Muchakinock Creek and a reg- 
ular sea of water spread out before them. Always 
faithful and unafraid, “Doc” hesitated in taking the 
rig across as no bridge was in sight. Dr. Hender- 
son asked him if he had lost his nerve and was 
afraid to make the venture. “No Sah! No Sah!’ 
protested “Doc,” “I’s not afraid and I am prepared 
to meet my Lawd, but I hate to go, Doctor, I hate 
to go.” “Why what’s the matter, William?” asked 
the Doctor. “I never knew you to hesitate on any- 
thing before.” “Well the fack is,” said William, 
“dere’s a lot of water dere, and I’s afraid if we done 
bofe get drownded, and de hoss get drownded and 
de buggy get carried down stream, dere won’t be 
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nuffin left for Swalm to write up in de Herald, and 
nobody will never know what become of us. But I’s 
no quitter Doctah, and if you’s willin’ to sacrifice 
your chances in immortality, here goes! Get ap dere, 
Bess and Jim go lang! I ’speck it’s jest as honorable 
to be washed away into eternity as it is to take de 
smallpox and die. Go lang, I say!” And they went. 


CHAPTER X V — SUPPLIES 


When we speak of the early days in Mahaska 
County, we mean prior to the time that Frank Glaze 
first engaged in the grocery business in Oskaloosa. 
So in the early days, it was sometimes difficult to 
telephone your up-town and have the goods come 
on the Union Delivery in fifteen minutes. What's 
that? You sometimes fail now! Well, that’s a mat- 
ter of business and has nothing at all to do with 
history, so please ring off, we want to talk to a 
friend on one of the rural lines and have only four 
hours to get the connection. Get that? If you did, 
that’s more than Landlord Cantfield did when he 
ran a hotel here about the year one, or possibly fifty- 
one. Game was quite abundant then, and the undis- 
turbed timber yielded a harvest of wild fruits, such 
as has not since been known. The substantials were 
pork, corn meal and wheat coffee. Even these gave 
out sometimes. On one occasion the boarders at the 
Canfield House had a rather late breakfast. It hap- 
pened this wise: The landlord had noticed his larder 
was running low, but he was in hourly expectation 
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of supplies from Keokuk. One evening the pantry 
was bankrupt, but the host was in hopes his team 
would come with provisions before morning. But 
“hope deferred maketh the heart sick” at every dawn. 
Wm. D. looked wistfully down the divide in vain. 
He mounted a horse and left for Richard Perkins’, 
secured a small quantity of meal, and half a side of 
bacon from a settler down there and started for 
home. The half dozen hungry boarders sat in front 
of the cabin, pining for the flesh pots of civilization, 
but soon their spirits rose, and their mouths began 
to water, for away to the south came the plucky 
landlord, riding like a Jehu, and holding aloft the 
half side of bacon as a sign of relief. And this sup- 
ply failed not until other provisions came. 


- a) oe 


The grandfather of O. C. G. Phillips was among 
the first to come to Oskaloosa. He realized the fact 
that he was coming to a new country and he re- 
solved to come well provided. Accordingly, he 
brought with him what he supposed to be a suffi- 
cient quantity of flour to supply his family for an 
entire year. The family came into the village in the 
evening. The news of Phillips’ abundant supply 
spread like a prairie fire and he had an avalanche 
of callers. Everybody came to see him. Everybody 
seemed to appreciate him. They were all plain-spok- 
en people and were not ashamed to ask for what 
they wanted; Mr. Phillips’ levee lasted till bedtime 
and was continued in the morning until breakfast, 


The north side of the Oskaloosa public square in 1868. The 

I. Frankel, whose little store is shown here, was the father 

of the Frankels who now own the Younker Brothers De- 
partment Store in Des Moines. 


The north side of the Oskaloosa public park as it appears 
today. 
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at which hour he found he had loaned out a barrel 
of flour to entire strangers. It is likely all Oskaloosa 
breakfasted on hot buiscuit instead of corn-bread, 
which was the more common fare. 


* KC OX 


It is related that Dr. E. A. Boyer and his neigh- 
bor, Van Delashmutt, found their supply of meal 
and flour almost exhausted. It was quite impossible 
to get anywhere because of the high water. They 
heard of a corn cracker some eight or ten miles up 
the river and sent W. A. Delashmutt with four 
bushels of corn packed on two horses. He arrived 
at Mr. Nossman’s, the owner of the mill, only to find 
that it was out of repair. On learning, however, of 
the pressing need, the mill was doctored up and by 
daylight next morning Mr. Delashmutt was ready 
to return with his four bushels of ground corn. Dur- 
ing the day Dr. Boyer noticed a vessel ascending the 
river loaded with flour. He put out into the swollen 
stream with two men and a large canoe. Hailing the 
steamer, he requested the captain to sell him a sup- 
ply of flour. The captain told him it had been or- 
dered by the government for the soldiers at Fort 
Des Moines and he could not sell it. Dr. Boyer told 
him he must have some flour if he had to scuttle the 
boat to get it. After some conversation the captain 
agreed to let him have two barrels of flour for the 
privilege of loading his vessel with rails which were 
floating about in drifts along the river. His vessel 
had made the trip from St. Louis and was short of 
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fuel. Dr. Boyer got his flour ashore and rolled it up 
by the side of his cabin, covering it with some 
boards. When his friend Van Delashmutt came 
over shortly afterwards he took him out to show 
him his prize. He could not have been more dumb- 
founded if he had been confronted by a bear. How 
two barrels of flour could have reached that wilder- 
ness home unannounced was more than he could 
understand. The true pioneer never enjoys a good 
thing alone, and Van Delashmutt got one of the 
mysterious barrels and its welcome contents. 


Re 


Mrs. Emily J. Coryell relates that in the early 
years when mills were so very far away and flour 
very scarce, Washington Threlkeld dug out a hard 
wood stump near his cabin so as to form a kind of 
basin and fastened an iron wedge to the end of a 
stick, giving it a handle, which he used as a pestle 
to crush shelled corn. When the corn was thorough- 
ly beaten, it was sifted and the fine portion used as 
meal while the coarse particles were worked up in- 
to hominy. This contrivance proved to be of much 
value to the neighborhood and people came in good 
numbers to use it, taking their turn, just as they did 
at the mill. 

Then “Benny” Roop came to town and started his 
“bottling works” which was afterwards converted 
into a flouring mill and Oskaloosa people from that 
time on were able to get all the food stuff they need- 
ed by patronizing home industries. Mr. Roop owned 
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the whole west end of town and used most of it for 
a hog lot, where he fattened many fine porkers. He 
fenced off a big section of it, however, and built 
thereon the finest home in Iowa up to that time. It 
was a brick mansion, and the material was all 
hauled here by team from Keokuk. Those were the 
days of prosperity for the “west end,” and the elite 
of the city lived west and north of the line drawn 
from the Galt House through the “Green Castle,” 
to Mr. Roop’s mill. But the railroad came along and 
sliced the town in two, turned the Roop mansion 
into a hotel and eating house and built a depot in 
the front yard. Even before this, Mr. Roop got sore 
on the town and moved to Beacon where he built 
another big mill and among other things put a quart 
of whiskey in the corner stone. Some sixty years 
afterwards W. A. Seevers bought the old mill and 
had it wrecked to make miners’ houses out of the 
material. And it is recorded that he would not speak 
to anybody for four days after some fellow opened 
the corner stone one night and swiped the contents. 


CHAPTER XVI — Courts 


The first court ever held in Mahaska County was 
convened in July, 1844, by Judge Joseph Williams 
of Muscatine, according to the musty documents in 
the County Clerk’s office. This was a few years be- 
fore George Baugh became mayor of Oskaloosa. 
They used to call him “Long George” and we sup- 
posed he got his nickname because of his size, as 
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he was six feet four and wore a “stove-pipe hat” 
that added another foot or two to his stature, but 
we afterwards came to the conclusion that he was 
called “Long”’ because of his extended term in office. 
He served the city about forty-eight years in all, as 
near as we can remember. Mr. Baugh was inclined 
to be deliberate and easy going, but a terror to evil 
doers just the same. Our first experience in news- 
paper work was telling of the human interest stories 
that were unraveled in his court and some most 
amusing incidents cropped up, as Mr. Baugh never 
overlooked the humorous trend or the ridiculous 
side of life. 

Charley Kline, an eccentric German, was inclined 
to fracture the ordinances pretty often and was up 
before “his honor” for the third time in one week. 
Mr. Kline was good at telling stories and he started 
in on Mr. Baugh when the mayor did not care to 
listen. He tried several times to check the flow of 
language but to no avail, when suddenly bringing 
the book of ordinances down with a thump upon the 
desk, he exclaimed: “Ah, Charley, you make me 
tired!” “Well, your honor,” came the quick reply, 
“T was fatigued mineself,” and with that the Mayor 
fined him $2 and costs, but suspended judgment if 
the prisoner at the bar would leave the premises and 
not talk to anybody for twenty-four hours. Charley 
promised, but he fell from grace when he started 
down stairs and began telling himself what he 
thought of the mayor and the town and the country 


in general. healt 
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Speaking about the city administrations that we 
have known, makes us think that Woman Suffrage 
was in evidence in this man’s town many years ago. 
It was even before our time, but we have it on good 
authority that Nancy Smith was once elected mayor 
of Oskaloosa. It happened in this wise: The two 
male candidates for mayor at the spring election had 
both incurred the ill will of a number of voters. 
They organized and voted for Nancy and elected 
her mayor. But, as we said just a moment ago, this 
was before our recollection, so it was also prior to 
the thorough organization of Mahaska County for 
Suffrage. Naturally, the sentiment lacked backbone 
in those days and Nancy was not ambitious, so the 
honor was passed to the next highest candidate, and 
Oskaloosa lost the opportunity of its lifetime to be 
the first town in the world to have a woman for 
mayor. But opportunity may knock again, John J. 
Ingalls to the contrary notwithstanding. John never 
knew the temper of a real for sure Suffrage organi- 
zation. 


* OK Ox 


Going back to “Long George,” do you remember 
the fire engine by that name? It was during one of 
Mr. Baugh’s earliest administrations that the old 
volunteer fire departments fell into “innocuous des- 
uetude,” and the city sold the little pump guns that 
had done valiant service for many years, and which 
had by the races they promoted engendered more 
excitement in Oskaloosa than any thing before or 
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since has done, unless it was the circulation and 
withdrawal and reinstatement of the mulct petitions 
of consent. But Prohibition has nothing to do with 
what we started out to say. Several big cisterns 
were dug about town, and a steam fire engine was 
purchased. It worked admirably until the nearest 
cistern was emptied and a change of venue became 
necessary. Then the fire generally took advantage 
of the situation and proceeded to satisfy its hunger 
with renewed vigor. Mr. Baugh persuaded the city 
to sink an artesian well, from which sufficient water 
might be secured for the city water works. This was 
another ‘long’? undertaking. The hole under the 
bandstand is 2500 feet deep, and cost so much 
money that some of the present day bonds were giv- 
en to refund the ones incurred by digging the well. 


* *K X 


But the fire engine and cisterns kept on doing 
business until the present water works plant was 
established on Chiquaqua river and the controversy 
over fire pressure started. And say, did you ever 
hear the stories of heroic work done at fires in times 
past? They are as rich as any fish stories ever told 
along the banks of old Chiquaqua or on the main 
highways to town, or to the wives who kept the sup- 
pers warm long after the piscatorial devotees had 
promised to be home. Like to hear some of them? 
Well, you’ll have to ask some one else. We have too 
much regard for our head. The roof is not very well 
thatched any more and besides we do not want to 
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lose any of our best friends. This we do know, how- 
ever, that when C. Huber & Brother’s hardware 
store was on fire one bitter cold night, some fellows 
carried a dozen kegs of nails down a long stairway 
and threw an equal number of boxes of window 
glass out of the second story window. Ever see any- 
thing like that at a fire? 


UP “THE DIVIDE” TO “THE NARROWS” 


The territory in which Mahaska County and Os- 
kaloosa are located, was never visited by La Salle, 
Marquette, Joliet, Pike, DeSoto or any of the early 
explorers. It was a part of the vast Louisiana Terri- 
tory, but was not included in the “Blackhawk Pur- 
chase,” so was not opened up to settlement for many 
years after towns had been located and farms culti- 
vated along the Mississippi river. Other white men 
may have visited the “narrows” as the high ground, 
now the site of Oskaloosa, between the Des Moines 
and Chiquaqua rivers was known, but the first real 
record of it is the March of the United States Dra- 
goons in 1835, up an old Indian trail to locate a new 
site for Fort Des Moines. Some 160 men in three 
companies under Captain Boone, son of the famous 
Daniel Boone, were dispatched into the wilderness 
to locate trails and select a new location for a per- 
manent fort. Fortunately Lieutenant Albert Lea, 
after whom the Minnesota city was named, was act- 
ing captain of one of the companies. He was a na- 
tural historian and kept a fine record of the march. 
In the cavalcade were 150 cavalrymen, five covered 
wagons drawn by four-horse teams and a drove of 
20 cattle to furnish fresh meat for the men along the 
way. As the dragoons moved up the high ground 
from the old Fort Des Moines, which was located 
near the present town of Montrose on the Mississip- 
pi river, they went along leisurely and established 
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temporary forts at about what was then a day’s 
journey apart, some 16 to 20 miles. On the 17th of 
June, 1835, they arrived on ground which later be- 
came the site of Oskaloosa. The little forts they built 
were really only stockades, though in some of them 
were built block houses and stables for the horses. 
The idea was that these small forts would be availa- 
ble when the country was opened to settlement and 
the early settlers would need military protection. The 
exact location of the Oskaloosa Fort cannot be def- 
initely stated, although there is reason to believe it 
stood on the northwest corner of First Avenue West 
and South D Street. 

Dr. W. H. H. Barker, of Harvey, went through 
Oskaloosa with his father in 1844 and he remem- 
bers distinctly of seeing the fort “off to his left’ as 
they drove over the old trail that ran diagonally 
through the town site. 

On the return trip Albert Lea and three compan- 
ions made a canoe out of a big cottonwood tree, 
where the Raccoon river runs into the Des Moines, 
and explored the Des Moines river all the way 
down. Albert Lea reported that the best place for 
a fort on the river was where “Cedar Creek entered 
the Des Moines river.” ‘This is the site of “The 
Bluffs,” across the river from the Old Rochester, 
some ten miles west of Oskaloosa. 

“The Blackhawk Purchase,” which extended west 
from the Mississippi river for 50 miles or more, was 
made in 1832. Later a second purchase added an 
additional strip of 25 miles, bringing the line close 
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to Sigourney. By 1836 the two counties, Dubuque 
and Des Moines, had a population of over 10,000. 
The “new purchase” which includes Mahaska Coun- 
ty was made in October, 1842, and was opened to 
settlement on May 1, 1843. Many venturesome 
squatters had slipped in past the officers. 

Mahaska County was organized in 1844 and it 
extended from Keokuk County north and west into 
the wilderness which now includes Marion and Polk 
Counties. In fact the town of Brooklin, Mahaska 
County, was platted in what is now within the cor- 
porate limits of the city of Des Moines, and Lake 
Prairie township, Mahaska County, included prac- 
tically all of Marion County. 

Among the old county records is an order grant- 
ing a license for one year to John Scott allowing 
him the liberty of “keeping a ferry across the Des 
Moines river at the mouth of the Raccoon river near 
Fort Des Moines on the payment of the sum of ten 
dollars into the county treasury.” The license limit- 
ed the ferryman to specific charges, ranging from 
five cents for sheep and hogs to fifty cents for four 
horses and wagon. 

According to the treaty of 1842, made at Agency 
City, the Sac and Fox Indians were to leave the 
state in 1845 for their reservation in Kansas. In Oc- 
tober of that year the government furnished teams 
and wagons to convey the women and children and 
the aged men across the country from their camp 
south of Fort Des Moines to their destination in the 
southwest. But the able-bodied men, to the number of 
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about five hundred, were to float down the Des 
Moines river in canoes, to the Mississippi river, 
thence by steamer to St. Louis and up the Missouri 
to Kansas City. They passed through Mahaska 
County one morning in a long line of canoes stretch- 
. ing up and down the Des Moines river as far as the 
eye could see. Those who witnessed the scene de- 
scribed it as an impressive spectacle. 

After the county was staked out, “The Narrows” 
in competition with Auburn, on the Des Moines 
river, and “Mahaska Center,” north of town, won 
the county seat. It was jubilantly named Oskaloosa, 
after a Creek princess. In Indian language this 
means “the last of the beautiful.” 

Mrs. Semira Phillips, who drove through from 
Indiana in the early forties and saw many settle- 
ments, thus describes her first view of Oskaloosa, 
from the east end of the narrows: 

“T had seen many crude and insignificant towns 
in my travels, but Oskaloosa was the crudest and 
poorest looking town I ever saw.” 

At that time, September 14, 1844, there were only 
13 cabins and two stores in the town. She and an- 
other girl came horseback from her uncle’s claim 
near “Hard Fish” village, now Eddyville, and 
stopped in front of one of the stores. A polished, 
well dressed young man came to greet them and 
tied their horses for them. They wondered that he 
did not go into the store and wait on them, but they 
found out afterwards he was a young lawyer who 
had cast his lot with the pioneers. He proved to be 
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Judge Macajah Williams who became prominent 
in lowa affairs and amassed a fortune from the in- 
crease in the value of his early land purchases. 


A LONG WAY TO MARKET 


_ Driving stock to the market in the fall and winter 
was a task of the early stockman or “drover” as he 
was called. The prices ranged from one dollar and 
a half in the early days to three dollars per hundred 
just before the coming of the railroads. Stock from 
this section was driven to Keokuk or Burlington 
over 100 miles distant. Buyers would select twenty 
Or more trusty young men for a large drove and 
gather their stock together for the long, tedious 
march. Pioneer Lewis Cruzen made three trips to 
the former place with large droves of hogs. They 
traveled very slowly, making from three to six miles 
a day. The last trip was made after the holidays in 
1857, with one thousand and forty hogs in the 
drove. These young men received for their services 
fifty cents a day and no dinner on the outgoing trip, 
but were allowed seventy-five cents a day with din- 
ner and pay for four days’ march on the home trip, 
which was generally made if the weather was good, 
in two and a half or three days. 

In the sale of lots to pay the expenses of setting 
up the county seat, lot 5, block 19, where the Down- 
ing Hotel now stands, was sold to Herman Davis 
for $41. Later a Mr. Eastman erected a small build- 
ing thereon, and started a hotel. This grew into the 
Madison House, which was the headquarters for 
many years for the three stage coach lines which 
centered in Oskaloosa. After Major Downing 
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bought the old Madison House and operated it for 
several years, he erected the present Downing Ho- 
tel building in 1874. 

In early days the pioneers did not talk of revenues 
and taxes by millions and billions. W. D. Canfield 
was county treasurer for the year 1844, and his re- 
port, on record at the court house, shows the full 
amount of taxes assessed for that year was $505.63. 
Of this amount he succeeded in collecting $361.99, 
leaving $143.64 delinquent. One Robert Wilson was 
granted a rebate on his taxes in 1845 of twenty- 
nine cents. This looks like a small amount, but as 
Manoah Hedge reminds us, “twenty-nine cents in 
those days would buy one-third of an acre of 
ground.” 


EKARLY MARRIAGES 


The following is the first marriage license appear- 
ing on Mahaska County records: 


Samuel C. Nicholson, 

Eleanor May, 

TERRITORY OF IOWA ag 

Mahaska County 

The United States of America 
To any person duly authorized to solemnize marriages in said 
county, greeting: 

You are hereby authorized to solemnize marriage be- 
tween Mr. Samuel C. Nicholson and Miss Eleanor May, and 
this shall be your voucher, and make due return thereof with- 
in three months from this date. 

Given under my hand, with the temporary seal of the dis- 
trict court of said county affixed at Oskaloosa, this 30th day 
of May, A. D. 1844. 

M. T. Witttams, Clerk D.C.M.Co. 
TERRITORY OF IOWA 
Mahaska County 

I certify that on the second day of June, 1844, at the house 
of Alexander May, in said county, I solemnized the rites of 
matrimony between Samuel C. Nicholson, of said county, 
twenty-five years of age, and Miss Eleanor May, of the said 
county, aged nineteen years. 

Levi BAINBRIDGE, Justice of the Peace. 


However, the parties above mentioned lived west 
of the present boundaries of Mahaska County, and, 
in point of fact, the first marriage in the county was 
that of George Lienrance and Amanda Jared, who 
became “oneflesh”’ through the offices of George N. 
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Duncan, justice of the peace, on June 6, 1844. The 
clerk of the court, M. T. Williams, informed us that 
he had a very distinct recollection of issuing the li- 
cense in this case. He carried the office in his hat 
and vest pocket, and when called on by the trem- 
bling young Lienrance for this document, the digni- 
fied clerk sat down on a log just southwest of the 
square, and, with the tricks of a legerdemain, drew 
forth from his hat a writing-desk, paper, pen and 
ink, the seal of the court and a territorial Code, pro- 
ceeded to write out the necessary instrument under 
a blazing sun, and a vaulted roof, such as few clerk’s 
offices of the present day can rival in silvery splen- 
dor and delicate cloud-like frescoing. 

History records the case of the marriage of one 
Jerry Libby to a Miss Higgenbothem, on Middle 
creek, in which the pioneer justice performed the 
ceremony just as a magistrate would administer an 
oath — requiring the parties, with the uplifted hand, 
solemnly to “swear to take this man or woman,” 
etc., a performance which excited no little merri- 
ment among the guests present. Thus knots were 
tied in various ways. 

The first bill of divorce found on the records of 
Mahaska County is dated November 15, 1845, in 
case of Rebecca Ash versus Thomas Ash, in which 
the court granted the petition, and declared the com- 
plainant to be the innocent and injured party. 

Following a marriage notice in the columns of 
the Herald of the early times we have this sam- 
ple, which will prove interesting, showing to what 
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The north half of the east side of the Oskaloosa public 

square as it appeared in 1868. On this site stands the pres- 

ent Mahaska County Courthouse. The large building in the 
right background is old “Gospel Ridge” school house. 


The north half of the east side of the Oskaloosa public park 
as it appears today. The first building to the left of the 
Courthouse is the Mahaska County jail. 
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ethereal flights the pioneer poet essayed when in- 
spired by the marriage of a widower friend: 


Though Daniel was old, 
He concluded to marry: 
And off to see Sarah, 
He went without tarry. 


And Sarah being willing, 
To a bargain they agreed, 
And up to the altar 
Daniel Sarah did lead. 


The knot was then tied, 
The work is now done; 

And old Father Daniel 
And Sarah are one. 


In justice to the author of this it should be stated 
that this poem was a communication, and not an 
editorial effort. 


SIGHT SEEING IN 1855-1860 


Oskaloosa’s first four streets naturally circum- 
scribe the public square. They were High Street 
(now High Avenue), Main Street (now First Ave- 
nue), Market Street, and Lafayette Street (now 
First Street). Let’s go sightseeing for luck or shop- 
ping as father and mother perhaps did in the years 
from 1855 to 1860. But before we start, let’s recall 
that there were plank walks about eight feet wide, 
all around the square. Most of them were under 
wooden canopies or awnings in front of the stores. 
To the posts supporting these awnings were hitched 
teams and saddle horses, which shivered in the win- 
ter time and threw mud and dust over passersby in 
summer, as they stamped their feet to beat off the 
horse and sand flies. The vehicles were all ordinary 
farm wagons, with boards across the beds for seats. 
On the park side of the streets was a light board 
fence with horses surrounding it also. On the west 
and north sides of the square were wells and town 
pumps. Dried gourds were used for drinking cups. 
There were no crossings into the square and those 
who wished to travel that way waded through the 
mud or dust or snow as the weather dictated. Off 
the square, sidewalks were intermittent and some 
gaps were filled with stepping stones and coal-ash 
paths. Here and there an enterprising resident pro- 
vided a flag-stone walk, but generally speaking 
there were just paths. The few street crossings were 
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of plank but mostly there were none. In bad weather 
pedestrians waded across or went back up town and 
started down the other side of the street. 

Going west from the square on High Street from 
Market Street, early inhabitants crossed Washing- 
ton Street, then Jefferson, Marion, Prairie, Normal, 
Kossuth (where the M. & St. L. tracks are), Mill, 
Hill, Jenny Lind, Walnut, Locust, Sycamore and 
Pine. Pine corresponds to L, Street of the present 
day, and running in front of the old Oskaloosa Col- 
lege and back of Blattner’s Brewery was the west 
limit of the town. Coming back to the Public Square 
and going east from Lafayette Street, came Madi- 
son, Monroe, Cherry, Maple, Mulberry and Cedar. 
Cedar of those days was Seventh of today, and be- 
yond that were cornfields and rail fences. Going 
north, A Avenue was Liberty Street, then North 
Street, Ellen, Martha and Florence. There the town 
ended. Going south from Main Street, the old tim- 
ers crossed Harrison (now Second Avenue), then 
South Street and Cass. Fourth Avenue of the pres- 
ent day was the city limits so far as the map went 
and south of that was the commons where cows 
were pastured and where, on occasion, the circuses 
pitched their tents. 

It will be noted that by far the larger part of the 
early town was located west of the Square. Before 
the M. & St. L. Railway, which in the beginning 
was the Iowa Central, came through, West Oska- 
loosa was the elite section. Benny Roop with his 
magnificent residence at the corner of High and 
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Kossuth Streets, his grist mill distillery and feed- 
ing yards, was Oskaloosa’s first real captain of in- 
dustry. He owned a large section of that part of 
town, conducted his own store and was the mon- 
arch of practically all he surveyed. 

There were nine church organizations in the town 
at the time, some of them having only from seven 
to eleven members. 

The First Presbyterian church (Present site of 
Baptist church) had Rev. I. Carson for pastor. 

The Second Presbyterian (Cumberland), C. H. 
DeLong, pastor, was located on Lafayette Street, 
between Harrison and South Streets. 

Methodist church (same site as present), Rev. F. 
M. Slusser, pastor. 

The Baptists met in Union Hall with Rev. J. F. 
Childs in charge. 

Congregational, Rev. W. A. Westercamp, pastor, 
meetings in Normal School House. 

Associate Reform, High Street, Rev. R. A. Mc- 
Ayeal, pastor. 

Christian church, High and Prairie Streets, Rev. 
A. Chatterton, pastor. 

Universalist church, met in their hall, with Rev. 
J. Davis in charge. 

And now, let’s go back up town again and see 
who the prominent business and professional men 
of those days were. Suppose we follow the accepted 
custom and stop in front of the old courthouse 
which stood on the northwest corner of the intersec- 
tion of High Street and Market Street. This adminis- 
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tration building was a two story structure built of 
native lumber, facing south, with an entrance also 
on the east side. It was erected in 1845, and stood 
about 28 x 50 feet on the ground. And now we’re 
off, not in regular order, but as the old timers come 
to mind or according to advertisements in the Her- 
ald. 

Young & Smith, “at their old stand —had just 
received a new stock of goods, direct from eastern 
cities, including Brocha long shawls, fine Talmas 
Caps, Fur victoriens, etc.” 

FE. Perkins advertised “Ready Made Clothing, 
Boots, Groceries, Iron & Nails, Leather, etc.” 

Gaunt & McClur “respectfully invited all Wish- 
ing to buy to examine their large, varied, complete 
and cheap stock.” 

Loring, Stafford & Co., had also received a 
“mammoth stock of new goods, direct from Bos- 
ton.”’ 

Silas Scott, had “everything any customer might 
want, but they would have to bring the cash as he 
kept no books.”’ 

Shoemake, Prisler & Wilson held forth on the 
southeast corner of the square, and “having bought 
their stock cheap could give exceptional bargains.”’ 

Lough & Twadle, Merchant Tailors, were located 
“one door south of the City Grocery.” 

Wells, Howar & Co., were wholesale dealers in 
copper, tin and iron ware, on the southwest corner 
of the square. 

Hamilton, Thompson & Waggoner, had just 
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opened “a furniture wareroom at the store of Daw- 
son & Waggoner on the north side. Coffins of vari- 
ous sizes were kept constantly on hand.” 

Henry Lister also sold furniture and coffins, and 
maintained a hearse, “that will wait on customers 
in town and country whenever desired.” 

James McQuiston had a boot and shoe store in 
the Union Block, on the north side, and was “Just 
receiving a large and beautiful assortment.” He also 
manufactured to order “all kinds of Men’s, Wom- 
en’s and Boys’ wear.” 

Hollister, Walker & Co., had just installed a new 
fulling mill at their Oskaloosa Woolen Factory, and 
“guaranteed as good work as at any other establish- 
ment in the country.” 

Ruxton & Burnett were spreading the “Good 
News!’ Good News! “A Hatter Shop in Oskaloosa 
at last!’ 

In addition to their Merchant Tailoring establish- 
ment, Ketner & Light kept “a large stock of Gum 
Clothing, coats, pants and leggings. They also sold 
undershirts and canes.” 

W. B. Street, at the Old Mahaska Store, had 
“marked all his prices to suit the Hard Times,” and 
added “I am bound to sell my goods.” 

Matthews & Murphy “sold groceries, dry goods, 
queensware and nails. Also bonnets.” 

A. E. Seeberger, in No. 2 Union Block, had a 
stock that “embraced everything usually kept in a 
first class hardware establishment. Also Kelly’s 
saws.” 
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Abner Allen, also in No. 2 Union Block, conduct- 
ed a China Store and announced — “Merchants 
wishing to replenish their stocks can have Eastern 
bills duplicated by adding freight.” 

C. J. Moorman, “successor to B. Goodrich, sold 
parlor stores and Hollow Ware.” 

Wm. L. Johnson, principal, had “just engaged 
the services of Mary E. Forby, graduate of Albany 
Female Seminary, as First Assistant in the Normal 
School and was prepared to accept pupils at $5 per 
term of 12 weeks.” 

J. Lee and Henry Howard had a new Wholesale 
& Retail Grocery Store, one door north of the Oska- 
loosa House. (And by the way, the Oskaloosa 
House stood where the Mahaska State Bank is now 
located. ) 

J. E. Alexander, J. W. Cunningham & Co., and 
Tull & Dodge, also had grocery stores. In addition 
they bought produce and sold powder, shot and lead. 

W. M. Wells had “the oldest drug store in the 
place,” and also sold books. He declared to the pub- 
lic: “I feel confident I can satisfy patrons in every 
particular.”’ 

B. Himmelreich & Co. “operated the Great West- 
ern Clothing Emporium, and had on hand an im- 
mense stock.” 

Dan Ogilvie admitted he had $10,000 wofth of 
goods at the City Clothing Store (maybe the asses- 
sor was more generous then) and he proclaimed: 
“Tt am enabled from large sales to sell clothing at 
one half the profit of any other house in Oskaloosa.” 
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Jacob Myer & Co., from Cincinnati, had opened 
a clothing store on the south side. “We do not de- 
sire to make a blow, but wish it understood that we 
can sell goods at lower rates than they have ever 
been offered in this place.” 

John Keller offered “his 188 acre farm 3% miles 
northwest of Oskaloosa; 30 acres of timber, 158 of 
prairie — 30 acres under cultivation — all for $17 
per acre.” 

Leading real estate agents were John R. Need- 
ham, T. L. Dilley, John H. Shoemaker & Co., A. M. 
Cassidy and the firm of S. A. & E. W. Rice. The 
Rices were also attorneys and agents for the Aetna 
Insurance Co. 

The medical fraternity included Dr. W. H. Sim- 
mons, “Botanic Physician.” S. D. Daily, “Electric 
physician and surgeon.” Charles Beardsly, J. Y. 
Hopkins, C. H. Harrison, “Physician and Accou- 
cheur.”” Dr. N. Henton, who also operated a drug 
store. Dr. J. E. Nichol, “Homeopathic,” and Cyrus 
Bond, who “tendered his services to the city of Os- 
kaloosa and vicinity.” 

Dentists included Dr. M. L. Jackson, “surgical 
and artistic dentist,’ and Dr. J. W. Davis with “all 
operations warranted.” 

Preminent among the members of the bar were: 
Henry Temple who gave “strict attention to all bus- 
iness entrusted to him.” J. A. L. Crookham & Z. T. 
Fisher who “will promptly attend to all business in 
the 3rd and 5th Districts.” W. H. and Jas. A. Seev- 
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ers who practiced in “Supreme and Inferior courts.” 
M. T. Williams, later Judge. 

William McAdoo (not the one mentioned for 
President on the Democratic ticket) was a house 
and sign painter who was “2nd door east of the 
Needham House.” George Pickard was also a 
“painter and glazier.” 

George Russell, took ““Ambrotypes and Melaino- 
types at all hours of the day, and in the best style of 
arty”: 

J. M. Loughridge was secretary of Tri-Luminar 
Lodge and James Rhinehart secretary of Seevers 
Lodge, A. F.& A. M. A. W. Ballard was Secre- 
tary of Mahaska Lodge No. 16, I. O. O. F. The lat- 
ter met “each Saturday at 6% P. M.” 

The dressmaking profession was represented by 
the Misses Hazlett, where “all orders were executed 
neatly and with promptness.” Misses Lacock and 
Ryder did millinery as well as dressmaking, “at 
Mr. Cowen’s brick building at the corner of South 
and Market Streets.” They “specialized in bonnets 
and Hoods.” 

The bankers were John White and J. H. Warren, 
who “sold drafts on New York, Philadelphia and 
St. Louis and forwarded money to Europe at their 
own risk.” W. T. Smith and M. T. Williams also 
“sold exchange on Eastern Cities in sums to suit.” 

Oskaloosa was then the home of the Jowa Insur- 
ance Company which “took applications on either 
the Stock or Mutual systems.” Wm. T. Smith was 
president, and the directors included W. S. Dart, 
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James A. Young, John H. Shoemaker, A. T. See- 
berger, Wm. H. Seevers, Wm. B. Street, Wm. A. 
Torey and T. R. Dice. 

J. D. Donahey conducted a Livery Stable, “on 
Main Street, a few doors west of the Oskaloosa 
House.” He was “equipped to carry passengers to 
any part of the state on short notice.” 

The three leading hotels were the Madison House, 
now the Downing; The Needham House, later 
known as the Barnett House, and the Oskaloosa 
House. 

The Herald claimed to have the largest printing 
establishment in lowa, and all of its work was “ex- 
ecuted in a superior manner.” 

The highest market price was being paid for “red 
oak and walnut logs, fit for shingles, at the Oska- 
loosa Shingle factory, southwest part of city.” 

T. J. Haywood was “prepared to move all kinds 
of buildings on the shortest notice.” 

Edward Fales, “the celebrated Farrier and Vet- 
erinary Surgeon, who studied with Dr. Clark, will 
attend to all diseases to which horses are subject.” 

James Lee had lost a “Port Momie,” containing 
$35 to $50, and was offering a liberal reward for its 
return. 

The City Bakery was operated by Huber & Ev- 
ans, and in addition to good bread and pastry, they 
“specialized in wedding cakes.” 

Nancy Smith was obtaining a divorce from Levi 
Smith. Nancy was afterwards elected Mayor of Os- 
kaloosa on a fluke, but she would not qualify. 
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Typical of the advertisements of the early days, 
is this one put out by the “New and Cheap Store.” 
It also recalls the character of the goods handled in 
the early days: 


“Goop News For Tuer LaApDIks 


“T have just received a large stock of Dry Goods 
that have been detained by lowness of water in the 
Ohio river over 2 months, and must be closed out 
by order of steamboat owners. They consist in part 
of rich mantillas, parasols, trimmings, Perfumery, 
gingham, calicos, lawns, dotted and plain, barred 
and plain Jackonetts, crape, broche and cashmere 
Shawls, Gentlemen’s shirts and drawers, silk and 
fancy Cravats; a large assortment of Embroidery 
Gentlemen and Ladies’ Hosiery; in fact everything 
that is kept in a general Dry Goods, and Fancy 
Store will be found at the New and CHEAP S7ore. 
Wm. Sullivan, Agent.” 

The advertisement does not say so, but history 
records that the stylish ladies of the town in those 
days wore long full skirts. The waists were slender 
and the sleeves came just below the elbow. Finger- 
less silk gloves covered the forearms and hands. 
Ears were pierced and dangling earrings matched 
the big breast pin. Lace bonnets were all the rage, 
some elaborately bedecked with flowers and beads. 
They were tied under the chin with wide ribbon 
bows. The sun bonnet was the universal every day 
head gear. Their winter wraps were shawls. 

When the “old man” dressed up, he wore a white 
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shirt with a bosom like a board and a big diamond 
stud glistening in it. His collar, if not attached, was 
of paper and came out of a box of six which cost 
25 cents. His necktie was made to order and hooked 
over the shirt button with an elastic loop. He wore 
a dress suit if he had one, but whether he did or 
not, he was not dressed up unless he wore a tall silk 
hat, known as a “stove-pipe-hat.” He too wore a big 
shawl for an overcoat and held it in place with a 
safety pin four to six inches long. 


OUR ARTESIAN WELL 


The need of some water supply for public pur- 
poses had long been felt in the county seat. Some 
time about the year 1872, the question of sinking 
an artesian well in the center of the public square 
in Oskaloosa was seriously discussed. It was claimed 
by Oskaloosa citizens that this would be a benefit 
to the county as well as to the city, and application 
was made to the Board of Supervisors to secure 
their assistance in the project. This was so far suc- 
cessful as to secure the action of the board in pass- 
ing a resolution appropriating, not to exceed $10,- 
ooo, to that project, provided that the city would 
bear an equal expense. D. W. Loring and Robert 
Seevers were appointed as commissioners to act 
with a similar appointment from the city council. 
Through some misunderstandings the partnership 
was not formed, and for a time the project was 
dropped. The State Geologist was consulted, and 
gave his written opinion in favor of the feasibility 
of obtaining a good supply of water at a reasonable 
depth. The matter was finally taken in hand by the 
city alone, the county appropriation having been en- 
joined by farmers. Everything prospered until a 
depth of 900 feet had been reached, from which 
time bad management, carelessness and misfortune 
rendered the subject a by-word among all Oskaloosa 
citizens. The first trouble was the loss of tools. They 
were grappled for, for a long time without success — 
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the well caved in—some scoundrel at one time 
dropped in a log chain and scantling —the work 
was abandoned. 

It was resumed by new contractors, Spangler, 
Marrs & Co., of Chicago, in November, 1875, and 
was vigorously carried forward until March, 1876, 
when a depth of 2,500 feet was reported. This at an 
expense of near $25,000. This state of affairs — 
almost % mile into the depths of the earth and no 
flowing stream — was discouraging. A disposition 
was manifested to accept a proposition of the con- 
tractors to try again down near the Siebel mill west 
of the M. & St. L. tracks, but the public purse for- 
bade. Unfortunately for the scientist, no record was 
kept of the strata passed through after the suspen- 
sion of the work, pending the second contract. We 
give the strata for the first 1,200 feet. It will be 
noticed that a fine vein of coal underlies the city. 


Depth Thickness 


5— 5 feet black soil 

38— 33 feet joint clay 
41— 3 feet sand and gravel 
50— 9 feet blue clay 

63— 13 feet fire clay 

97— 34 feet black slate 
107 — 10 feet coal 

4, foot sulphur 

127 — 20 feet lime stone 
139— 12 feet soap stone 
148— 9 feet grey sand stone 
149— 4 foot traces plumbago 
161— 12 feet grey sand stone 
165— 4 feet flint rock 
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180— 15 feet lime stone 

189— 9 feet sand stone 

190— 1 foot traces plumbago 

200— 10 feet sand stone 

250— 50 feet black slate 

270— 20 feet white slate 

280— 10 feet porus rock 

610— 330 feet lime stone 

720 — 110 feet slate 

870 — 150 feet hard limestone or Iowa marble susceptible 
of very fine polish 

970 — 100 feet dark hard lime rock, streaks of sand rock 
and mica. (Some fossils at 935 ft.) 

977— /7 feet hard grey sand stone 

982— 5 feet gypsum and magnesia with streaks of hard 
sand shell 

997 — 15 feet feldspar 

1002— 5 feet of porous rock 

1076 —to 1095 black slate 

1095 —to 1115 blue slate 

1115—to 1140 lime rock 

1140 —to 1200 blue slate 


The well was capped and is still in existence un- 
der the band-stand in the center of the public square. 


EFARLY CHURCH HISTORY 


“Believe it or not,’ Oskaloosa with its 11,000 
people supports twenty-seven church organizations, 
most of which have their own separate buildings. 
Some four or five of the old established denomina- 
tions started missionary work here almost as soon 
as the town was established. To trace their histories 
would be impossible in a book of this type, but the 
record of one easily parallels the struggles of the 
others. So here goes the one with which we are most 
familiar — 

Oskaloosa had been laid out and designated as 
the county seat eleven years before the Episcopal 
church was established here, but it had been an in- 
corporated town only two or three years when St. 
James Parish was organized on May 27, 1855. The 
population of the town numbered possibly 1000 peo- 
ple, but it was a shifting population, and only a 
small proportion of the people had purchased prop- 
erty here and settled down to make this their per- 
manent home. Several stage lines from river towns 
converged here, and then led on up “the divide” to 
Des Moines and the great open spaces known as 
“the northwest.’ Many pioneers came to Oskaloosa, 
stopped here to look things over, probably stayed 
a year or two and then moved on. 


THE First ORGANIZATION 
The Methodists, the Congregationalists, The 
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The south half of the east side of the Oskaloosa public 

square in 1868. The building at the left is the Madison 

House, one of Oskaloosa’s early hotels. On its site now 
stands the modern Downing Hotel. 


The south half of the east side of the Oskaloosa public park 
as it appears today. The present Downing Hotel occupies 
the site of the pioneer Madison House. 
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Church of Christ and the Presbyterian beat them 
to it and had missions in operation here before the 
Episcopalians. There must also have been an Asso- 
ciate Reform Church here, as it was in their build- 
ing that the Rev. E. W. Peet, a missionary from 
New Jersey, stationed at old Fort Des Moines, near 
the town of Montrose, called the faithful few to- 
gether on that eventful Sunday, preached to them 
and set St. James Parish in motion. The first Vestry 
comprised men prominent in early Oskaloosa his- 
tory, among them being Judge M. T. Williams in 
whose memory the church chimes were erected; Ab- 
ner Allen, an early and prominent merchant here; 
John M. White, one of Oskaloosa’s first bankers and 
owner of the estate where Penn College is now lo- 
cated; George Russell, perhaps Oskaloosa’s first 
resident photographer; Mr. A. F. Seeberger, who 
went on to Des Moines in an early day and built 
up a large hardware business; Henry Blackburn, 
County Treasurer from 1849 to 1855; and L, D. In- 
gersoll, editor of the old Oskaloosa Times and after- 
wards a famous Washington correspondent. Mr. 
Blackburn and Abner Allen were chosen Senior and 
Junior wardens. 


Sitk SEcuRED For CHURCH 


Recorded history tells nothing more of the parish 
for over two years. At a meeting of the Vestry on 
August 1, 1857, with the Rev. D. F. Hutchinson of 
Ottumwa presiding, articles of incorporation were 
adopted and Rev. P. A. Johnson was called as Rec- 
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tor. Under his rectorate, which lasted two years, a 
lot was purchased on Market Street, near where the 
public library now stands and agitation was started 
for the erection of a church. Little came of the 
agitation however, other than the Market Street 
site was exchanged for the present lot at the corner 
of First Avenue and Third Street, and through the 
trade the parish became the owner of the real estate, 
free of incumbrance. Rev Johnson was called else- 
where, and the Rev. Mr. Cochley came and went. 
The mission struggled along, barely maintaining an 
existence, until the spring of 1868, when the Rev. 
Thomas B. Kemp became the rector and infused 
new blood into the parish. During his five years 
here there were many additions to the church roll, 
and the original church and rectory were built. 


Rev. Kemp’s RECTORATE 


No present day historian could tell the story of 
the struggles of those early parishioners and their 
priest in establishing a church, in such appealing 
and eloquent terms as does the Rev. Kemp in his 
Parish Register. Here in part are his simple annals: 

“For nearly five years no services had been held 
in St. James Parish except one which was conduct- 
ed by the Rev. Joseph E. Ryan on the second or 
third Sunday in Lent A. D. 1868, until the present 
rector held his first service on the first Sunday after 
Easter in the same year, viz A. D. 1868. He made 
two or three visits between this and the 29th May, 
1868, when he presented in the Congregational 
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church 3 candidates for the Apostolic Rite of Con- 
firmation, to the Rt. Rev. H. W. Lee, D.D.L.L.D. 
Bishop of the Diocese. At the close of the service 
The Rt. Rev. Father invited all those who were in- 
terested in the welfare of the church to remain (the 
writer being the only one to retire). The result of 
that meeting culminated in the present rector (act- 
ing under the godly counsel of his bishop) accept- 
ing the unanimous call previously extended to him. 
From this time for about a year we had alternate 
services, holding the same in various denominational 
churches kindly loaned for the purpose until the 
month of August when Mr. James M. Dawson 
kindly gave the vestry the use of Union hall (known 
better as the court room). In the month of October, 
1868, the rector called a meeting for a special elec- 
tion of a vestry when the following gentlemen were 
elected: Wardens, George Russell, John M. Orvis; 
vestrymen, Cary Cooper, James M. Birge, W. E. 
Shepherd, C. H. Smith, James M. Jamison.” 


THE Dream OF A NEw CuyurCH 


“About the middle of November, 1868, on a cold 
Sunday when holding services in a dirty court room, 
my Master appeared to say to me “Build me a House 
in which my name may be glorified.’ I called a meet- 
ing for 3 o’clock that afternoon, when the sum of 
$800 was subscribed as follows: Jas. M. Birge, 
$100; Abner Allen, $100; Cary Cooper, $100; J. M. 
Orvis, $50; Geo. Russell, $50; W. E. Shepherd, $50; 
James M. Jamison, $50; Rev. Thos. B. Kemp, $200; 
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August G. Pong, $25. The balance I have no means 
of discovering. On this day I was delighted to find 
ready at my hand a nice Bible and Book of Prayer 
from St. Paul’s Church Sunday School, Woodbury, 
Conn. Rev. John Purvis, rector (through the influ- 
ence of Mrs. Abner Allen, a former parishoner and 
the lady who organized a Sunday School in the barn 
at her home which under God was the nucleus from 
which grew St. James Parish). After evening serv- 
ices I retired to my closet and asked God to bless 
and prosper His work in the hands of His unworthy 
instrument.” 


CuurcH Is OPENED 


“Two weeks from this time our subscriptions 
amounted to about $1300. I presented my plans to 
the Vestry. They were adopted and we resolved to 
build and at once began to move in the material. 
The writer secured about $1400 by personal solici- 
tation and although we had many trials, on the 
25th day of April, 1869, the Rt. Rev. H. W. Lee, 
Bishop of the Diocese, assisted by the Rev. Joseph 
FE. Ryan of Ottumwa and the rector formally op- 
ened our church preaching in the morning and ad- 
ministering the holy communion. Rev. Joseph E. 
Ryan preaching in the evening, the Rt. Rey. the 
Bishop administering the rite of confirmation to five 
candidates presented by the rector. 

“Tn this connection I ought to state that the Bish- 
op on the Saturday evening delivered a lecture on 
behalf of the building funds.” 
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REctToRY PROVIDED For 


“Before our church building was completed the 
question of my removal to this parish began to be 
canvassed. When consulted in regard to the matter 
I said that in that event I must have a home, which 
resulted in the vestry deciding to erect a rectory in- 
to which I moved my family on or about the 23rd 
July, A. D., 1869. Up to this time I had divided my 
time between Keosauqua, Fairfield and Oskaloosa, 
but on my removal here I devoted the whole of my 
time to the interests of St. James Parish. 

“On the roth day of April, A. D., 1870 (Faster 
Sunday), we liquidated the debt on the church the 
amount of the indebtedness being $1616, and the 
offering being a few dollars in excess of that 
amount. The rector’s offering, through solicitations, 
being $308 of the above amount. Mr. George D. 
Cook received a letter from the rector setting forth 
our wants, in answer to which $136 was sent to the 
rector.” 


CuurcH Is DEDICATED 


“A few days after this glorious event transpired 
a request was sent to the bishop to consecrate, which 
solemn service took place on the 20th day of No- 
vember, A. D., 1870. The bishop of the Diocese was 
assisted by the Rev. Joseph FE. Ryan of Ottumwa 
and the Rev. Jacob Rambo of Fort Madison and the 
rector. : 

“The consecration service was held at one half 
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past 8 A. M. The deed of consecration was read by 
the Rev. Joseph E. Ryan. 

“The request to consecrate being read by the rec- 
tor, morning prayer was offered by the two visiting 
clergy. The bishop preached a splendid sermon filled 
brim full of practical truths, and godly counsel. 

“The second service was held at 10:45 at which 
time the rector of the parish was advanced to the 
Order of Priesthood; the visiting Presbyters unit- 
ing in the imposition of hands. The candidate was 
presented by the Rev. Joseph E. Ryan who had 
some years before presented him for the Diaconate. 
The bishop again preached the sermon and to say 
that it was earnest and appropriate would not do 
justice to the feelings of the writer. His closing re- 
marks to the candidate were so apt, so solemn and 
yet so cheering that many who were present re- 
marked that they never felt a more solemn moment 
in their lives. 

“This culminated a work began in fear and trem- 
bling, yet with an unswerving confidence in Him 
who never fails to help and succor those who trust 
in Him, using all the means with which He has 
blessed them. May we henceforth go forward in His 
strength building up the spiritual house so that 
when we are called to lay down our earthly armour 
we may be found worthy to be accounted ‘living 
stones in the Spiritual Temple, that house not made 
with hands eternal in the heavens,’ is the prayer of 
the writer. Thos. B. Kemp, Rector.” 
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THE First CHURCH 


The original church was a frame structure board- 
ed up and down facing north, and the vestibule 
extended out almost to the side-walk, or where 
the side-walk afterwards was built. The building 
was 28x50 feet in dimension, and well equipped 
for church purposes. It was afterwards swung 
around to face the east and placed over a basement. 
The choir then vested down stairs and marched up 
into the church. When the new church was built in 
1901 the old church received a veneer of brick and 
became the Guild Hall of today. At the rear of the 
old original church was a small rectory of five 
rooms. It was connected with the church by step- 
ping stones with lattice work on the street side and 
the yard was embellished with flowers and shrubs. 
The two early buildings cost $8,000, of which 
$4000 was provided by the Board of Mission. This 
was quite a sum in the hard times following the 
Civil war, and the improvement was a notable one 
in the village. Upon his removal to Marshalltown 
in 1873 Father Kemp was followed by the Rev. 
James Stoddard, which brings church history up to 
the memory of some of the older members. In his 
history of the county, Horace Birdsall says — “in 
1878 the parish had 25 communicants, and about 
three times that number of adherents. It also had 
a flourishing Sunday School, which adjourned at 
times for a year at a stretch.” It is interesting to 
note that in 1878, Judge Williams was still a mem- 
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ber of the Vestry. Among his associates were L. M. 
Wolcott, father of Peter Wolcott, who went from 
St. James Parish to be a priest of the church and 
who was located in Chicago many years; Captain 
John Shannon, a life-time member of the parish; Ma- 
jor John F. Lacey, for twenty years congressman 
from this district; Cary Cooper, who built the home 
that is now known as Penn Apartments, and Dr. 
Wm. Butler, a prominent physician of his day. 


Wuy CuurcHEs FAIL 


History again becomes rather vague for a num- 
ber of years. However, in a souvenir edition of The 
Oskaloosa Times, gotten out by H. Kirk Watkins 
in 1896, when the late Rev. C. H. Bohn was Rector, 
is the following significant statement: ‘The history 
of St. James Church is the verification of that truth 
in religious as well as secular institutions that fre- 
quent changes in administration are detrimental to 
prosperity. This is the case in every church in Oska- 
loosa, where the pastors were restless and the con- 
gregation likewise. The frequent changes of the 
Methodist pastors are not of this character, because 
the pastorate is not vacant, only that another man 
takes up the work. St. James Church has suffered 
more from this effect than any other church in town. 
Save the Rev. Mr. Kemp, and the much loved Allen 
Judd, no Rector remained long enough to make an 
impression upon the community and congregation, 
until the present Rector The Rev. Mr. Bohn took 
charge of affairs. Since then its increase of commu- 
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nicants and congregation has been marvelous. ‘The 
old building has been moved to the rear end of the 
lot, to make room for a large and churchly build- 
ing to be erected in the near future. This, with its 
large Sunday School building, will give the Episco- 
pal people a plant as well fitted for their use as any 
church in town.” 


Netw Cuurcu Is Butt 


The Vestry at this time comprised M. E.. Bennett, 
Senior Warden; R. J. Ervin, Junior Warden; Chas. 
Huber, Treasurer; Sam T. Slade, Collector; Benja- 
min Wightman, John A. Kalbach, W. R. Lacey, 
Henry Agg, Joe W. Wray, Fred E. Green, Fred 
Moss, A. T. Drinkle, D. A. Hoffman and N. P. 
Herrington. The prophecy made in the paragraph 
quoted above was soon fulfilled. Four years later, 
in 1900, plans were drawn and money raised for the 
desired new church building. The present fine struc- 
ture, costing over $20,000 was built in 1901, under 
the guiding care of Rev. W. H. Frost as Rector, 
and the gentlemen mentioned above on his Vestry. 
Bishop Morrison consecrated the church, February 
2, 1902. 


ORGAN AND OTHER IMPROVEMENTS 


The church was used for several years without 
an organ, and during the rectorate of Rev. W. P. 
Williams the necessary $2,500 was raised and the 
organ installed, and on April 13, 1910, Mr. Mason 
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Hix, of Marshalltown, lowa, gave the dedicatory 
recital. 

The next big improvement in the church property 
was the pavement of the streets surrounding it, and 
the installation of the district steam heat. In 1916 
the improvement that had been started sometime 
before developed rapidly and resulted in the pur- 
chase of the Rickey property immediately west of 
the church, and its conversion into a Rectory. 

The sixty-sixth annual convention of the Diocese 
was held in St. James Church, May 12, 13, 14, 1918, 
during the Rectorate of the late Arthur Machem 
Lewis. It is generally conceded that it was one of 
the best and most helpful conventions ever held in 
the Diocese. During the Rectorate also of Mr. 
Lewis, the first endowment fund of $1,100 was 
raised and it is still intact. 

In addition to Peter Wolcott, mentioned above, 
the Oskaloosa parish has sent four other young men 
into the Episcopal priesthood. Laurice Klose, Rob- 
ert Orvis, Raymond Paulson and Max Roberts fol- 
lowed each other through Penn College and Epis- 
copal Seminaries and were ordained priests in the 
church. The Rev. Laurice Klose is stationed at Sa- 
lina, Kansas; Robert Orvis at Mayville, New York; 
Raymond Paulson at Saginaw, Michigan; and Max 
Roberts at Omaha, Nebraska. 


OUR FIRST JOB 


One warm day in the latter part of May, 1881, a 
barefooted boy of 12 years was trudging down High 
Avenue, stubbing his toes on the old board side- 
walks and acquiring stone bruises from the nails 
that protruded through planks. | 

“Hey kid!” said a red headed young man stand- 
ing out in front of the rooms now occupied by the 
cigar store and news stand at 203 High Avenue 
West. “Ain’t your name Hoffmann?” 

“Yes sir,” was the reply. 

“What are you going to do when school is out?”’, 
came the question from the aforesaid red top. 

“Dunno,” said the kid. 

“How would you like to be a druggist’”’, came 
the third query. 

“Fine,” said the kid, just to be a good fellow. 

“Well, come around next Saturday and talk it 
over with the old man.” 

The kid went as advised on the Saturday after- 
noon and found himself face to face with the afore- 
said “Old man,” W. S$. Mays, one of the early drug- 
gists of the town, with the grinning red headed 
young man at his back identified as W. A. Wells, 
another popular druggist of a later day. 

The deal was made and on the seventh of June, 
the kid went to work at six o’clock in the morning. 
His hours were to be from six A. M. to 8 P. M., 
with two hours extra on Saturday night, and two 
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hours off Sunday afternoon. The salary was to be 
$2.50 per week. 

His duties were to keep the store swept and dust- 
ed, take care of the eighteen coal oil lamps, pump oil 
and turpentine and benzine out of the barrels into 
the tanks, keep the big stove going and put a day’s 
supply of coal in the box every morning; wash and 
dry all new bottles and fit new corks into them; be 
responsible for all the mistakes that were made 
about the joint; run errands for everybody in the 
block; peel and slice the onions for the free lunch 
that was put on in the saloon next door, and while 
resting do anything else that needed attention, in- 
cluding pulling the weeds at the Mays home and 
smashing boxes into kindling wood for the domicile 
and delivering it by hand. 

When time came for school to resume, and the kid 
was to enter high school, there came another con- 
ference. As the result of this the kid was to retain 
his position, but his hours were to be fewer. The 
new schedule ran from 6 to 8 A. M., a half hour at 
noon, and then from 4 to 8 P. M., with full time on 
duty Saturday and Sunday. Just how he was going 
to keep up his high school work was some question, 
and Supt. H. H. Seerley was skeptical about it. But 
the kid needed the money and he held onto the job 
for three years; quitting at the beginning of his 
senior year in high school and having laid away 
over $100 that carried him through swimmingly. 

The drug store of yesterday was very different 
from the modern ones. In 1880 the drug store was 
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what its name implied, a place where drugs were 
sold. No lunch counter or soda fountain or news 
stand or art gallery! The shelves were laden with 
great jars filled with everything from Sassafrass 
bark to Cyanide of Potassium. Opium and snuff 
were sold as freely as tooth paste is today, and whis- 
key, alcohol, gin and wines of every description 
were carried in bulk and retailed in any quantity 
to meet the customer’s demand. And the pure un- 
adulterated juice of the still went begging at $1.00 
per pint. Spiritus Frumenti cost $3.75 per gallon 
wholesale. One dollar of that amount went to the 
Government in taxes. Laid down with the inevitable 
shrinkage, whiskey cost about $4.00 per gallon by 
the barrel and as a pint bottle held only 12 ounces 
in those days the retail price was well over 100 per 
cent or $8 per gallon. 

The three great standard remedies of those days 
were quinine, castor oil and the combination of 
whiskey and rock candy. Remember those long 
strings of rock candy? O boy! 

Well anyhow there was a woman doctor in town 
at the time and she had a prescription that cured 
nine-tenths of the ills of her patients. Even I could 
fill her prescriptions for they seldom called for 
ought else than two dozen ten-grain sugar coated 
asafoetida pills. And the funny thing about them 
was, they were as successful as they were harmless. 

But going back to the drug store. We did sell 
paints and oils and during the holiday season 
stocked up on sundries and novelties. The prescrip- 
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tion department, however, was the real money 
maker, as every doctor in the good old days wrote 
a prescription in place of giving the medicine to the 
patient. The $1.50 prescription cost the druggist 
about 25 cents and another 25 cents went to the doc- 
tor who directed the patient to the store. Common 
table salt brought 10 cents an ounce when retailed 
from the drug store as “Chloride of Sodium.” And 
pills containing pepper berries were “hot stuff” for 
the ague, which shook the entire population along 
the river for about six months each year. Mrs. Win- 
slow’s Soothing Syrup and Lydia Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound were on the job even that far back, 
and Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters were a “knock- 
out’ at one dollar the bottle. Almanacs constituted 
about one-third of the ordinary family library and 
the fresh supply that came during the holidays was 
in great demand. Ayers was a leader with Jaynes 
a close second. Live leeches were still a commodity 
in the drug store, highly recommended for fever 
that affected the brain. Some of them were as much 
as five inches long. The gold fish had arrived, but 
was still as much of a curiosity as were the old time 
music boxes imported from Switzerland, which 
played five tunes and repeated as long as you kept 
the spring wound. 


THE LOST CREEK HOLOCAUST 


In the heyday of coal mining in lowa, from 1890 
_ to 1910, there were as high as 17,000 men employed 
in and around the 260 commercial mines operated 
in the state. 

Mahaska County for several years was the ban- 
ner coal producing county in the lowa field, em- 
ploying at times nearly one-fourth of all the men 
engaged in the industry. 

The output of coal in this county was valued as 
high as $3,000,000 annually. Fortunes were made 
by those engaged in the industry and prosperity 
reigned in the Oskaloosa territory. 

Being the banner county it was natural that the 
greatest catastrophy in the history of Iowa mining 
should have taken place in Mahaska County. 

At noon on Friday, January 24, 1902, a bitterly 
cold day, a terrific explosion occurred in the Lost 
Creek mine, located about 10 miles southeast of Os- 
kaloosa. Twenty lives were snuffed out by the blast 
and eighteen other miners were seriously injured, 
several of them dying later. 

As was the custom at mid-day in all big mines, 
a charge of dynamite was set off to loosen the coal 
for the afternoon’s operations. The 67 men in the 
pit had gone to a place of safety to eat their lunch. 
The charge of dynamite went off on time, but in- 
stead of the usual explosive effect, it shot a hissing 
flame out into the room —by what was familiarly 
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known as a “windy shot.” These fizzles were not 
uncommon, but the condition of the atmosphere in 
the mine was unusual. The air was laden with a fine 
carbon dust. The flame from the shot ignited the 
dust and a solid wall of fire swept through the mine 
carrying everything before it and leaving a trail of 
death and destruction in its wake. 

The force of the first explosion killed several out- 
right but the great fatality of the accident was on 
account of the damps that followed the explosion 
immediately after the flash of flame. The miners 
were utterly helpless and the unfortunate ones were 
suffocated in their tracks. They could not hope to 
get out of the foul air and the smoke that resulted 
from the explosion. Some of those killed by the 
shock were terribly mangled, and one form was so 
horribly crushed that it was beyond recognition. 

The men working on top were thinking of the 
nearness of the noon hour, when without warning, 
there was a sudden and awful crumbling sound. 
The effect was like an earthquake and some of the 
men mistook it for that. The explosion sent timbers 
and debris flying from the shaft and sent part of 
the shaft house itself away. The guides for the 
cages were misplaced and damage was also done 
to the fans that furnished ventilation to the mine. 
Those on the surface knew that an explosion had 
occurred, but its extent could not be conjectured. 

Manager J. M. Timbrell was informed of the ex- 
plosion and he hurried to the shaft which was about 
three-fourths of a mile distant from the store. He 
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A Saturday afternoon at the Oskaloosa Post Office during 

the Civil war. The long linen coats the men are wearing 

were known as “dusters.” As there were none but dirt roads 

at the time, the coats were worn to protect clothes against 
the intolerable dust. 


The Oskaloosa Post Office building of today. To the left is 
the nurses’ home and Mercy Hospital. Highways 163, 92, 
63 and 137 cross the streets at the corner. 
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took charge of affairs and called for volunteers. 
Some twenty men responded, pledged to take any 
reasonable chances to save the entombed men. The 
cages could not be operated for about an hour and 
fans were damaged and out of commission. These 
were started as soon as repairs could be made and 
were speeded to their capacity. Their operation 
proved of little use, however, as the ventilating 
doors in the mine were blown out by the explosion 
and had to be replaced before the apparatus became 
effective. It was nearly four o’clock in the afternoon 
before the rescue workers could enter the mine and 
remove the bodies. 

The company store was converted into a morgue 
and thither the bodies were ordered by Coroner 
Foehlinger for identification, proper care and dress- 
ing before being exposed to the view of bereaved 
ones. The bodies were wrapped in blankets as they 
were brought from the mine, placed in wagons and 
carried to the store. Here they were placed side by 
side in a long row that reached almost the entire 
length of the building. 

The twenty killed outright were: John Elder, C. 
B. Crews, Russell Fish, John Barto, S. C. Crayton, 
James Stovall, John Novak, Sam Humphrey, Dan 
Fish, Mike Fox, Jr., Davis Walters, Frank Gasperi, 
Mike Fox, Sr., Andy Pash, Joe Gasperi, Alexander 
Gray, Jack Menelley, John Martin, George Bene- 
chok and James Humphrey. 

Seven of the men who were killed outright were 
Roman Catholics, and their remains were buried in 
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the Catholic Cemetery at Eddyville. The other thir- 
teen were interred in Forest Cemetery, Oskaloosa. 

Nothing now remains of the once thriving mining 
camp except a great heap of red shale and the 
grades where the railway ran. 


' OPERATING A STEAM LAUNDRY 

I had worked my way through school, been Devil 
in a printing office, worked three years in a drug 
store, collected for a transfer company where I was 
also assistant chambermaid in the livery depart- 
ment, had written some poetry, served a five years 
enlistment in the Iowa National guard, served as 
advertising and subscription solicitor, collector and 
reporter for a newspaper and had made up my mind 
that I knew what long hours and hard work really 
meant. 

To prove my knowledge of the world and affairs, 
I bought a half interest in and' became manager of 
a steam laundry. Mr. Fleming, the former proprie- 
tor, agreed to stay with me two weeks after I took 
charge and give me a good start. 

On the third day after the deal he wanted to go 
to Chicago and with the assurance of youth and 
my varied experience, I urged him to go on, feel- 
ing that I had already mastered the business. This 
was the last few days in May, in 1892, and “the 
force’ was pushing work out in fine style. 

Early in June it turned warm as it has a way of 
doing at that time of year in Iowa, and it seemed 
that everybody sweated down every collar and every 
pair of cuffs and every stiff bosomed shirt they ever 
owned. The work rolled into the laundry until the 
dirty linen was piled up in a great pyramid that 
reached to the ceiling. I was tickled to death over 
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the great business that I had attracted to the insti- 
tution and began to figure what I would do with 
the profits. But my day dream was of short dura- 
tion. The question immediately arose, how are we 
ever going to get the work done? While debating, 
two of the best help in the house got sick and I had 
to substitute about six to rebuild the link in the 
chain. Before the week was over the fellow who was 
firing the furnace, running the engine and operat- 
ing the washing machines also “got under the 
weather.” 

To a novice that might be a disaster, but to me, 
— well, had I not fired the furnace and run the en- 
gine and fed the “big press” in the Herald office? 
Pshaw! I’d show them how it was done! My self 
reliance and my back held out for about half a day 
and then I began to wish I were back on the “city 
run” writing court news and social items, with a 
verse of poetry now and then for spice. 

I plugged and sweat and swore on, but I could not 
make an impression on that pyramid of dirty linen. 
Just as I was about to give up the ghost, Charley 
Hartman, who operated a dyeing institution across 
the street, came in. He complained of business being 
poor. I offered him a job and he took me up. That 
saved my life. He agreed to keep the steam gauge 
at 100 pounds pressure, have the engine ready to 
go at six o’clock in the morning and keep it going 
until I yelled “enough.” 

Other laundries have done better work before 
and since than we did those first few weeks, but 
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anyway we got by; and I learned that however bad 
things may be in life, they can always get worse. 

During my four years in the ‘‘washee” business 
I enjoyed all the climatical sensations from the 
north pole to the equator. In the work room on 
many afternoons in summer the mercury would run 
up to 118, until I doctored the thermometer and 
then it never got beyond 99. We pioneered in inter- 
borough business and I established a laundry route 
to Beacon going down via the Knoxville road and 
back on the Beacon road. This was in the fall and I 
enjoyed the three to four hours outing immensely. 
But that was the winter of the big snows, — evi- 
dently the one that is described in Lorna Doone. 
And old Boreas let loose with a vengeance, keep- 
ing the temperature down around the zero notch for 
about six weeks. If you ever rode an open wagon 
behind a delivery horse, enough has been said. You 
know the rest. 

In those days the more starch that could be put 
in linens the better the customers were satisfied. 
This suited us, too, as corn starch which made ’em 
stand up like a Chinese wall was only about half 
as expensive as wheat starch. The celluloid collar 
and the dickey also flourished in those days, and 
cleaning kid gloves in gasoline with a little olive 
oil added was a paying side line. 

I have lived through the powder house explosion 
and the flood of 1903, several world fairs, the orig- 
inal Armistice day, and the torchlight processions 
of General Weaver’s political days, but the event 
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that stands out in my business career, is the day 
that Col. A. W. Swalm came over and offered to 
sell the Herald to my brother Charles and myself. 
I would have given a million dollars in the same 
currency with which I paid him, my I. O. U., rather 
than lose the chance of getting out of the laundry. 
But with it all, the additional hard knocks I got out 
of the centrifugal wringer and the mangle and the 
delivery wagon, toughened my hide for the other 
hard knocks that were yet to come. And [I shall al- 
ways consider that old laundry as my post graduate 
course in my preparation for life’s real workout. 


EARLY MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


Typical of the privations suffered by the pioneers 
in the days before the telegraph or telephone, or 
even before the stage coach or pony express, is this 
incident of recorded history. 

In the year 1843 Mr. Matthew Kinsman took a 
claim just north of Fremont, building his cabin in 
the edge of the timber. In the fall of that year he 
made a trip to Pickerell’s mill down on the Chiqua- 
qua river below Brighton, about sixty miles distant, 
to lay in a supply of flour and meal for the winter. 

During his absence one afternoon Mrs. Kinsman 
took violently ill. Their nearest neighbors were sev- 
eral miles distant and she was alone with one 
daughter eight or ten years old and one or two 
younger children. Toward evening she felt that she 
must have relief before morning. There were no 
roads or pathways leading to the homes of her 
neighbors, so the child could carry a message. It was 
approaching evening and the child would be almost 
sure to lose her way. In her desperate loneliness she 
heard the tinkling of a cow bell on the prairie. She 
bundled the little girl up and sent her out into the 
gathering shades and told her to keep the cow mov- 
ing and to follow her until she should reach the 
home of its owner and to tell him to make all haste 
to come to her assistance. It is not difficult to imag- 
ine the double anxiety and suspense under which 
the good woman labored until she was sure of the 
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safety of her child. The little girl obeyed her in- 
structions strictly and brought relief in a short time. 
A messenger was sent to Mr. Kinsman and found 
him at the mill patiently waiting his turn. He 
mounted his fleetest horse and leaving the grist in 
the care of others, covered the distance home in the 
shortest possible time. 


THE POWDER HOUSE EXPLOSION 


Work is said to be a panacea for many things and 
once in my case it was a life preserver. In the early 
eighties the writer often played with the boys who 
were to be killed in the famous Oskaloosa Powder 
House E;xplosion, and on many occasions had played 
around and coasted from the hill top where the mag- 
azine stood. The summer before he had hired out 
to W. S. Mays, an early Oskaloosa druggist, and 
had contracted to put in so many hours during the 
school year in the drug store. On this tragic day of 
January 5, 1882, he had been with the boys at noon 
and had talked of the proposed excursion to the 
powder house, but had to forgo the pleasure of the 
trip to put in the afternoon hours caring for the 
boss’s young son, and washing a big consignment 
of bottles that had been unloaded at the store. The 
washing was done in a big iron sink about 2% by 
4 feet and after the bottles had been dried and 
fitted with corks they were placed on shelves above 
the sink. Something like ten gross of the bottles had 
been thus treated and made ready for instant use 
as occasion demanded. 

Above the drug store, a Dr. Johnson had his of- 
fice, and he had just installed an air-pressure ato- 
mizer, one of the first apparatus of its kind ever 
brought to town. Mr. Mays, the proprietor, and a 
couple of other gentlemen were seated about the 
big stove and W. A. Wells, the prescription clerk, 
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was selling an old time music box, — one of those 
that contained big pronged cylinders which picked 
off tunes by coming in contact with needles of vari- 
ous lengths and thicknesses, — to a lady customer. 

Suddenly there was a terrific shock, and as the 
store rocked from the concussion, every bottle above 
me crashed into the iron sink and about a third of 
the big shelf bottles fell to the floor. The plate glass 
windows in the store front fell out and consterna- 
tion seized everyone. The silence that followed the 
crash was broken by Mr. Mays who exclaimed 
“There goes Doc Johnson’s damned air compres- 
sor.” But a moment later Dr. Johnson came run- 
ning down to see what had happened. A hurried 
conference with the people in Huber’s hardware 
store next door led to another surmise. This time 
it was another Johnson. All agreed it must have 
been the big boiler in “Johnson’s novelty iron 
works” that had exploded. Being a boy of 13 it was 
easy for me to beat the crowd to the foundry a block 
away. We found the boiler intact and the employes 
with their grimy faces as much at sea as we were. 
There were no telephones in those days and it took 
some time for the news to spread around as to what 
had really happened. For this part of our narrative 
we are indebted to a faded slip of paper, which was 
issued that evening as a “Herald Extra.” Here’s 
the story — 

nee Se 

“Oskaloosa, Iowa, Thursday, 5 P. M. January 5, 

1882. At about 4 o’clock this afternoon the city was 
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startled by a terrible shock, that caused every build- 
ing to shake and sway as if it dangled in the lap of 
an earthquake. Instant examination was made, af- 
ter the general shower of broken glass had been 
watched and escaped in nearly all the buildings of 
the city, and all the steam boilers being found intact, 
attention was directed to the powder magazine of 
H. L. Spencer & Co., situated in an open space, 
about one half mile north of the public square, and 
about two hundred and fifty yards east of Market 
street and to which the crowd at once sped. A terri- 
ble sight there met them. On the north side of a 
great pit that had once been the powder magazine 
the bodies of three boys were found shattered, man- 
gled, and disembowelled — all of them having their 
heads, or portions of them, blown away, while their 
poor bodies were burned full of rents, almost beyond 
recognition. When friends identified them it was 
found that John Phillips, son of the Mayor of the city, 
Jerald Joyce, and John Steadham were the victims 
of the calamity. The cause of the woe that has thus 
come upon these families and of the great damage 
inflicted upon hundreds of houses, was found to be 
in the fact that these unfortunate boys had used the 
Powder Magazine as a target — the weapon being 
a magazine breech-loading rifle which the Mayor 
had drawn on New Years in a small raffle. The boys 
were seen shooting at the building from a short 
distance and then going up to see the results of their 
skill. They afterward fired another shot and then 
came the horror of explosion — and that is all that 
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can now be learned of it. The body of the son of Mr. 
Phillips was found about fifty yards down the hill. 
His clothing was nearly all gone; the back portion 
of the head carried away, and his body otherwise 
mangled and bruised. John Steadham was blown 
through a wire fence about one hundred yards 
away, and fearfully torn and mangled. Jerald Joyce 
was found in the creek about one hundred and fifty 
yards away, with his head almost completely gone. 
Fragments of their bodies were found wildly scat-, 
tered and tenderly gathered up and placed with the 
remains. 

“There were two rifles found in the wreck — the 
Joyce boy having taken a combined rifle and shot- 
gun belonging to his uncle, Mr. John Harkness, to 
test it with young Phillips’ gun. Our city is sad- 
dened by this great and sudden calamity, and the 
sympathy of all will go out to the bereaved parents, 
whose homes have thus been made disconsolate and 
woeful. 

“T. F. Cole, John Shaw and Phillip Mitchell were 
engaged at carpenter work on Mr. White’s new res- 
idence, about three hundred yards to the northwest 
of the magazine. They saw the boys shoot and called 
to them to quit it. But they went up close to the 
magazine, looking at the target, having fired sev- 
eral shots. The boys were then seen quite close to 
the magazine, one leaning on it, the other two being 
nearby. Then the men next found themselves 
knocked down, but not seriously injured. They were 
first on the ground. Under the instructions of proper 
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authority the bodies were taken up and cared for at 
the city hall. 

“The damage done is very great. Most of the 
houses in the north half of the city are badly 
wrecked — doors and windows, and all light wood 
work broken and shattered; stables completely 
wrecked; chimneys all toppled and flues cracked 
from top to bottom. The wreck of the plate glass 
windows on the business streets was nearly com- 
plete, and the real money damage cannot be covered 
by less than fifty to one thousand dollars. The 
powder was owned by the American Powder Com- 
pany, of Boston, and numbered about five hundred 
kegs. 

“Take that part of the city bounded by Harrison 
Street on the south, and extending east and west 
to the city limits — about three quarters of a mile 
wide and two miles long — and nearly every house 
is injured — ranging in damage from $5 to $2,000. 
Many of the residences were wrecked — the walls 
being driven in or askew, and badly twisted, render- 
ing the damage enormous. The houses which are 
the worse wrecked are those of John Hoffman, 
whose fine house situated northwest of the maga- 
zine was shattered and wrecked very badly, and it 
will cost $1,000 to repair it; Milo Rice will suffer 
a loss of $800; Prof. Tebbetts suffers as badly as 
Mr. Hoffman and in addition a fifty pound rock, 
one of the magazine’s foundation stones, was hurled 
through the house on the east side, and crushed the 
interior; Mrs. Edison also received a similar visitor 
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which entered the dormitory and knocked a hole in 
the chimney; her damage is not less than $500; if 
not much more; John L. Roberts residence is a bad 
wreck suffered from a bombardment of stone. 

“Penn College is in a most dilapidated state — 
some 50 lights of glass, with many sash being brok- 
en out. Doors and locks were swept away in sad 
wrecks. 

“At John Fry’s four miles north of the city, glass 
was broken and doors forced open. Plastering was 
also broken at the house of W. H. Prine, five miles 
west. 

“Two children of R. H. McCoskey were cut with 
glass. In the Levi Hambleton house, where they 
were, glass was driven through an inch board, and 
into the brick foundation wall. 

“A child of H. B. Drake’s was severely cut by 
falling plaster. 

“Mr. Moorman’s house, one of the nearest, is 
completely wrecked. 

“Mr. Jarvis, from Rose Hill, says that the shock 
was felt severely there; doors were jarred open, and 
things set to dancing; cattle were knocked down 
where they were standing in the field. 

“At New Sharon, Mr. H. J. Vail reports that 
nearly everybody rushed into the streets, supposing 
that a boiler had exploded; doors were opened as 
far away as that, and chimneys damaged. 

“Owing to the condition of all the city buildings, 
there will be no school next week, as the damage 
can not be repaired in time. 
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“Fortunately quite a good stock of window glass 
was found in the city, of ordinary size. The tele- 
graph was freely used to supply the need of extra 
size and plate glass. 

“Two of the boys killed — Phillips and Steadman 


_ — were members of the High School and Prof. H. 


H. Seerley speaks of them in the highest praise, as 
boys of great promise and good in all things that 
make up a good scholar. 

“Johnny Phillips was a pupil in Miss Perry’s 
room, and was one of her brightest scholars. One 
of his last acts in the school room was distributing 
the Christmas presents from the teacher to each of 
her pupils. 

“Joyce was in the intermediate department and 
was a bright boy. 

“Judge L. C. Blanchard was over at Montezuma, 
attending court. The concussion there was suffi- 
ciently strong to set all the windows rattling, shak- 
ing the building, and people rushed out, supposing 
that a cyclone had struck their town. 

“It is now learned that the magazine had been 
used as a target by a great many grown men — 
large-eared-asses —that it was peppered full of 
holes by shot guns and rifles. One person who has 
been delivering powder at the magazine states that 
on one occasion he went there and found that some 
one had shot into the building, cutting a hole in a keg, 
so that the powder emptied itself on the floor. The 
town has been fortunate to escape the calamity as 
long as it did. 
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“Thousands have visited the place from the city, 
and towns adjacent. 

“Quite a number of persons whose homes have 
been wrecked by this calamity will have to be aided 
to repair and reconstruct them. Our people will 
have to make large donations and to this end, that 
aid may be properly administered, the city Relief 
association will take immediate action.” 


* *K * 


It later developed that the shock was felt for 
distances of 36 to 40 miles in all directions. The late 
Judge D. W. Hamilton of Grinnell was teaching 
school at the time in the northeast corner of Keokuk 
County, thirty miles from Oskaloosa, and he was 
sure he had felt an earthquake. It was several days 
before he found out what happened. 

As stated in the Herald Extra, there was scarcely 
a pane of glass left intact in town. The stocks of 
window glass on hand were soon exhausted, but 
they lasted longer than did the supply of putty. The 
aforesaid prescription clerk, W. A. Wells, was filled 
with many bright ideas and in this case was far too 
resourceful for your humble servant. He knew that 
whiting and linseed oil ground together would make 
good putty. So we started our hand-power drug mill 
and for two days kept it moving. Maybe you think 
I was not glad that we did not have but a barrel and 
a half of whiting and less than a barrel of oil on 
hand. That was enough for me. 

And what queer things people will do. Though 
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the entire community was saddened by the occasion, 
many people had watch chains and all kinds of 
jewelry made from bits of plate glass windows, and 
wore the ornaments for years as mementoes of the 
great catastrophe. 

The explosion was by all odds the greatest disas- 
ter ever suffered by this community. 


ACROSS THE SEA TO MEET IN 
OSKALOOSA 


When Prince Bismark appeared on the map of 
. Germany, as what might be termed the forerunner 
of Hitler, and was exerting his magnetic powers 
to make Prussia the ruling province of an Empire, 
the Bavarians, under Maximilian II did not warm 
up to his ambitions. One young citizen of the town 
of Weilerstein, catching the spirit of his surround- 
ings, exercised his alternative of going to America 
rather than serve in the Prussian army. This was 
in 1853, and armed with his official birth certificate 
which read — “Phillipp Hoffmann, ga-bornen, in 
Weilerstein Kanton of Kandel, land-commisariat, 
Germanscheim, Bezirk Speyer, Konigreich Bayern 
Deutscheland, Europa, 13th taag, October 1830,” 
he set out for “the land of the free.” Through his 
mother, Anna Marie Pfatzgraff, he was said to be 
connected up with the Royal Family, and entitled 
to wear a von in front of his name. Relatives urged 
him to “stick around” but his “Royal Blood” was 
too thin for his ambitious young spirit, and his 
chance of aristocracy never made any serious im- 
pression on his mind. As he often said it “never 
bought any beefsteak for him.” His one ambition 
was to find some useful employment in the land be- 
yond the seas, establish a home and grow up with 
the country. 

From Weilerstein he went to Munich to get his 
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passport, thence across to Strasbourg, where he had 
worked on the famous clock tower and made a num- 
ber of friends. From Strasbourg he drifted down 
the river Rhine to Cologne and then across to Rot- 
terdam, where he embarked for America. After six 
weeks on a shifting sailing vessel he arrived at New 
Orleans. Here he stayed for a year. Then part of a 
year in St. Louis, and a few months in Keokuk. ‘The 
popular stage line out of the river town led up the 
“oreat divide” to the “frontier town of Oskaloosa,” 
where George Blattner, a fellow countryman, had 
located. Here the young Bavarian came in 1855. 

Imagine, if you can, a foreigner, in a strange 
land, wearing a round fur cap. A wool scarf 
linked about his neck, with the ends hanging down 
behind. A smoothly shaven face with a beard below 
the chin, an untanned leather vest and a coonskin 
overcoat. Homespun pants and a pair of high- 
topped boots. He carried his possessions in a carpet 
bag with a heavy lock on it, and in a small bundle 
wrapped in a large red handkerchief. 

Probably one of the first people to observe the 
stranger was Isaac Kalbach, pioneer lumberman, 
who was then serving as town Marshal. Anyhow 
the two became life-long friends and swore by each 
other in different dialects, but all in good German 
just the same. The venerable D. M. Gunn, “Denny,” 
was mayor of Oskaloosa at the time and the turbu- 
lent metropolitan population made his office a busy 
place. It is also said his court-room was the head- 
quarters for a member of the great Pinkerton De- 
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tective Agency, who found Oskaloosa in those 
days the “jumping off place’ for many a fugitive 
from Justice. Three stage lines from the three river 
towns of Keokuk, Burlington and Davenport con- 
verged at Oskaloosa and the merged lines traversed 
the diagonal road to Des Moines, now designated 
as Highway No. 163. While stage lines blazed the 
trail, it was ox-teams of immigrants that later trod 
the prairie grass into well located thoroughfares. 

Father had learned the glazier’s trade under his 
father in Weilerstein, and had worked at it in vari- 
ous cities in Bavaria, in New Orleans and St. Louis. 
But there was little doing in that line in Oskaloosa, 
so he learned to be a cabinet maker. In his day he 
was the architect of many of the coffins used by the 
village undertakers. He not only made the wooden 
caskets, but fitted them with glass lids and uphol- 
stered them in wool covered with silk cloth. 

In Oskaloosa he found a town of 1,000 people. 
It was a very different town, however, from pres- 
ent towns of 1,000 population. The few sidewalks 
were of plank and streets were mud or dust as the 
weather dictated. Most of the business buildings were 
one-story frame affairs with shutters on the windows 
and permanent awnings out over the sidewalk. A 
great share of the merchants’ goods were displayed 
in front of the stores and small panes served as the 
promise of plate-glass windows that came with the 
better means of transportation. Nearly all the hous- 
es of the town were log cabins either in the raw or 
veneered with weather boarding. Some with board 
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floors and some with earthen. The better homes had 
two rooms below and a loft reached by a home-made 
ladder. The bed ticks were filled with feathers which 
insured comfort in winter and everything else in 
summer. 

Father stayed over night in the Madison House, 
the “Waldorf Astoria” of pioneer days, and slept in 
a bed with a stranger and in a room in which there 
were three beds accommodating six people. The hos- 
telry occupied the present site of the Downing Ho- 
tel and was a two story frame structure with a shed- 
like awning across the entire front. The next day 
he found room and board with Mr. and Mrs. John 
E. Swalm, parents of Col. Al Swalm, and became a 
permanent resident of Oskaloosa. 

Going about to seek employment, he took time off 
to look the town over. In addition to the Madison 
House there were several taverns in town, each 
equipped to care for horses and tourists, their ox- 
teams and wagons, or horse drawn schooners or 
stage coaches. The main trail, now Highway No. 163, 
entered the town on what is now Seventh Avenue 
East, and for nearly a quarter of a mile there to this 
day the diagonal contour of the road is still main- 
tained. It passed along near where Webster School 
is now located, down to the Elks Building, hitting 
the southwest corner of the square, and past the 
Ideal Lumber yards, the Lincoln School building 
and the old brewery. Here the diagonal direction 
is again picked up and continued on the Pella road. 
And in this connection it might not be out of place 
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to mention that 163 from Oskaloosa to Des Moines 
is one of the few stretches of road in Iowa that fol- 
low the Buffalo and Indian trails of the days before 
white man had set foot on Iowa soil. 

But going back to the new arrival hunting a job. 
He found the Needham House (later the Burnett 
House) across west from the Elks Building, operated 
by a man named Hamilton. Then over on Fourth 
Avenue and about Fifth Street he found the Phillips 
Tavern surrounded by a high fence. Within the en- 
closure also was a large barn, “a good well of wa- 
ter,” a makeshift platform scales, supplemented 
with stillyards to weigh small articles. 

Where the Masonic Opera House is now he found 
a similar layout, but the name of the proprietor of 
that early day has slipped from memory. Later this 
location was made famous by the livery barn which 
Henry Stafford operated. He delighted in spirited 
horses and embellished harness and equipage. He 
also kept goats and deer and many other attractive 
animals that came along. “The hotel’”’ was occupied 
by “Aunt Liza’? Warren, who operated a laundry 
and furnished a haven for any colored people who 
came to town. Over in the north part of town, up 
A Street in about the 400 block was another tavern. 
The Galt House catered only to people and was 
not equipped to care for animals. Bud’s livery barn, 
where the Penney and Leader Stores are now lo- 
cated, was headquarters for people driving hogs or 
sheep or cattle to market at Keokuk. They would 
come this far, drive their animals in the enclosure 
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for the night, and get a fresh start in the morning. 
It took about a week to drive livestock to Keokuk 
where the Mississippi river boats furnished the only 
market available for a distance of 200 miles. Going 
to market in those days was some job, and after the 
100 to 200 mile drive hogs brought only $3 per cwt. 

But going back again, we doubt not that one of 
the places which the young Bavarian found in his 
rounds was Blattner’s Brewery. The Blattners were 
from his old home town and the brew was of the 
kind that made Oskaloosa famous, long before Mil- 
waukee claimed that distinction. There were several 
town pumps where one might quench his thirst and 
with no health organizations to protest, people who 
did not have wells carried their water from the 
nearest livery stable—as all livery stables had 
“good wells.” Even in the writer’s day he remem- 
bers the “delicious” water that came out of a well 
surrounded by horse stalls enclosed within the old 
Bashaw Livery. Now it may be that other bever- 
ages which went with the old time livery barn acted 
as an anaesthetic on the germs that lurked in the 
water. Who knows? 


* * 


And now to another part of Europe at about the 
same time that the young Bavarian left Germany. 
A typical Irish weaver and an Orangeman of many 
combats stood in his cabin door in Coothill, Cavan 
County, sick at heart over the conditions that the 
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potato famine and the endless religious controversy 
had imposed on Ireland. He sold his home and his 
loom and other possessions, and with his wife and 
family of three girls and one boy set sail for Amer- 
ica. 

They first located in Ohio but soon decided to fol- 
low the star of empire into the “new country” be- 
yond the Mississippi. Grandfather Addy walked a 
good share of the way from the end of the pike 
roads in Ohio to Libertyville in Jefferson County, 
Iowa. He walked just as the other men travelers 
did, and carried a rail most of the way to assist in 
prying the stage coach out of the mud ruts into 
which the wheels plunged periodically. They crossed 
the Mississippi on a ferry boat at Burlington and 
were welcomed to Iowa by a large crowd of curious 
people,—no small proportion of whom were Indians. 
After a year at Libertyville the family came on to 
Oskaloosa where one of the girls had gone with her 
husband to carve a home out of an allottment of 
land. When the family arrived by stage in Oska- 
loosa, the young Bavarian, — following the custo- 
mary pastime of the village, — stood in front of the 
hotel to see the new arrivals disembark. He had 
done this thing many times, but on this particular 
occasion one of the girls, Eleanor Addy, caught his 
eye and in due time he sought and formed her ac- 
quaintance. They attended the occasional village 
dances together, listened to the public speakers, 
went to the county fair and early entertainments. 
On occasion, when an itinerant preacher or circuit 
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rider came to town, they took part in the services 
and let their thoughts for the time run in serious 
veins. In the due course of time the friendship rip- 
ened into love, and the girl from Ireland, with two 
long braids of dark hair and dressed in a charming 
linen dress, became the wife of the young German 
who by this time had learned to speak English well 
enough to recite the old story of admiration and devo- 
tion. Phillipp Hoffmann and Eleanor Addy obtained 
a license to marry on March 29, 1859, and that eve- 
ning the ceremony was performed by Rev. W. A. 
Westervelt, pastor of the Congregational church. 
The wedding occurred at the minister’s home, a 
small brick house on Marion Street, now North C 
Street. The young couple went to housekeeping im- 
mediately in a little house on Prairie Street, now 
North D Street. Here they lived several years until 
they purchased the old homestead on Main Street, 
now 309 First Avenue West. 

Out of that union came yours truly, the last in a 
family of five children. The fifth child arrived at the 
old family homestead on First Avenue West in 
1868. By that time Oskaloosa had grown into a 
town of 3,000 people, larger.in that day than Ot- 
tumwa, Marshalltown, Waterloo or Fort Dodge 
and a rival of Des Moines. It had entertained the 
State Fair and had been a strong candidate for the 
Capitol of State. 


THE DUMB REPORTER 


The first item I remember of having written for 
a newspaper was about five lines describing a fire in 
Mrs. Russell’s house, across the street from the old 
school house that antedated Jefferson School. My 
brother, Charles, was an apprentice in the Herald 
office, and I had caught the spirit of getting the 
news while it was news from him. The aforesaid 
fire occurred on a Wednesday afternoon just before 
recess along about 1880. As my seat was near a 
window on the north side of the building I could see 
the entire proceedings. Suddenly I noticed J. W. 
Johnson, who was then editor of the Saturday 
Globe, browsing around picking up the facts. I knew 
the Herald would soon be going to press with its 
weekly edition and if they did not get the news, 
the Globe would beat ’em to it on Thursday evening. 
So with great effort and deep thought I wrote out 
the story, and at recess I hot footed it up to the old © 
Herald office with my scoop. And it was a scoop, 
as they had heard nothing about the fire at the 
office. Editor George Lee thanked me for my 
thoughtfulness and gave me a dime for my work. 
I was just about as proud of that dime as I was of 
the first stick full of type which I set, and which 
went through the paper without a change. 

From then on I got to be an occasional contrib- 
utor to the Herald. They always used my news 
stories, but they often broke my heart when they 
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threw my poetic contributions into the waste basket. 
After I had finished school, worked a year in the 
press and engine room, and then had gone to Penn 
college for a year, I drifted back to the Herald office 
and did reporting and soliciting for five years. It 
was during these five years that I had experiences 
as a reporter that stick in my mind yet. 

I remember about the first big thing I was called 
upon to report was a Methodist conference held in 
the old Simpson Church. I knew less about a Metho- 
dist conference than I knew about the government 
because Mr. Swalm and his Civil war comrades 
had solved most of the affairs of state in my pres- 
ence. 

Anyhow I got a brand new lead pencil and one 
of the pencil tablets that the Herald used to make 
for the trade and went to the church. The bishop 
in his robes of state sat on the platform and direct- 
ed the proceedings. The whole thing was Greek to 
me. I did not know the bishop’s name and I was 
afraid to go up to the secretary’s table for fear I 
would disturb the meeting. I commenced asking 
questions right and left from members of the con- 
gregation, but was getting no where until I tackled 
a young fellow who looked about as green as I felt. 
But I soon found I had misjudged the young man. 
He told me all about the meeting, gave me the exact 
names and addresses of the bishop and other digni- 
taries, and told me how I might get any other in- 
formation I might want. I learned afterwards the 
young man was Matt Hughes, a divinity student, 
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who in due time became a bishop and one of the big 
men in Methodism. Before he became a bishop I 
went to hear him preach in Pasadena, California, 
and he recognized me from the pulpit. After serv- 
ices he greeted me cordially and laughed heartily 
over the plight in which he had first seen me. 

I had a very different experience with another 
bishop and a church meeting of a different order. 
During the gay nineties, there were many colored 
people in Oskaloosa and they supported two church- 
es. Wesley Chapel was located out near the fair- 
grounds and the minister’s name was Johnson. 
While a married man, it was said he was paying 
attention to another young lady. The young lady 
was a relative of Ed Murry, and Ed, becoming in- 
censed over the actions of the preacher, took a shot 
at him and wounded him severely. The sentiment 
of the church people became badly divided and those 
opposed to the retention of Rev. Johnson demanded 
a church trial. The bishop came to preside and the 
meeting was held behind closed doors in the old 
Wesley Chapel. How to get the news of the affair 
puzzled me. Mr. Swalm made several suggestions 
but they did not appeal to me. Fortunately I had 
been good to another old colored man by the name 
of George Perkins and he was janitor at the church. 
The building was heated by a stove in the center of 
the room, surrounded by a metal screen extending 
out several feet in all directions from the stove. A 
large bin in which coal was stored helped to hide 
the stove. Mr. Perkins had a little stool which he 
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kept in the inclosure. It was not difficult to get 


George to look the other way while I slipped into the 
inclosure and occupied the janitor’s stool. After the 
bishop had satisfied himself that all present were 
duly qualified, the proceedings proceeded. I was get- 
ting along swimmingly and got a good story, but 
before the trial had finished the bishop complained 
about the room getting cold and told the janitor to 
stir up the fire. The janitor did as he was told and 
about the time the stove commenced to get red hot, 
I had to give up my roost and break for fresh air. 
The next day when the Herald published the details 
of the trial, everybody, and especially the bishop, 
wondered how the facts leaked out. We distinctly 
remember a section of the evidence when Mr. Mur- 
ry was being questioned. The bishop said: “Now 
Mr. Murry did you really intend to shoot Brother 
Johnson?” “Well,” Mr. Murry replied, “I was not 
just engaged in target practice.” 

Railway news, especially that which had to do 
with wrecks, was difficult to get. In those days the 
railroad’s attitude seemed to be, “the public be 
damned,” and every employee, under penalty of dis- 
missal, was instructed to talk to no one; especially 
to one connected with a newspaper. Transportation 
then was almost as free as water and the Herald 
had mileage books on all the railroads, which could 
be replaced as rapidly as they were used up. Then, 
also, a lot of trains ran in and out of Oskaloosa — 
twenty-four passenger trains every 24 hours — and 
as many more freight trains that carried passen- 
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gers. I used to put in lots of time running all around 
our territory for a radius of 25 to 30 miles, allegedly 
to gather general news, but in reality to get the in- 
side of railway affairs. The trainmen, baggage men 
and even the mail clerks liked to talk and I learned to 
be a good listener. When a wreck occurred, or some 
other big thing happened, I made it a point to doa 
lot of riding until I had picked up a good story. In 
this connection I will never forget Mr. Jones, — 
“Arnica Jones,” who was station agent at the old 
Iowa Central, now the M. & St. L. railroad. He had 
a poker face and a code that I soon learned to in- 
terpret. He never gave me the details of anything 
that happened along the line, but he would say 
“Jimmy Morgan” or “Park McKanna” or some one 
wants to see you. I always knew that he had given 
them some information that they could pass on to 
me, or to some one else who would in turn spill the 
beans in my presence. 

But of all the hard nuts to crack, the United Mine 
Workers of America, during the coal age here, 
were the hardest. This was especially true if there 
was a strike in the offing and it was an unusual 
month when something of that kind was not brew- 
ing. All their state meetings were delegate affairs, 
and every delegate was sworn to absolute secrecy. 
Many of their meetings were held in the old Ma- 
sonic Opera house. I would always go in and take 
my seat with the delegates, but when the guards 
went around and demanded the credential card from 
every one present, I would have to leave. I always 
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made it a point for the assembly to know that I had 
been ushered out to avoid any after suspicion of my 
presence. I would go out, go around the block, go 
up into the Masonic lodge room and come down a 
secret stairway into the gallery of the opera house. 
A good friend on the opera house committee of the 
lodge made this possible. I usually got what I was 
looking for and the Herald got a blessing for tell- 
ing things it had no business to know. When John 


White, who was afterwards national president, be- 


came state president he changed things, and all the 
preliminary work was done by the executive com- 
mittee which met in the committee room of the old 
Oskaloosa National bank. This put a crimp in our 
methods and we had to resort to other means. John 
would always tell me a lot of stuff and pretend that 
he was doing me a great favor, but I never got the 
low down on things that way. I remember one time 
when a big strike was imminent, and he told me 
there was absolutely nothing to it. I was at my wits 
end, when it suddenly occurred to me that the old 
Des Moines Register always used anything I sent 
them. I fixed up a story full of guess work and flour- 
ishes and wired it in. It appeared in the paper the 
next morning. I immediately got a copy and hunted 
John up. I accused him of double crossing me by 
giving the Register the first chance at the news. He 
blew up and what he said about the Register would 
look like a German blitzkreig in print. While he was 
mad he spit out a lot of things that put me next to 
the truth of the matter, and I got just the story I 
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had been working for to be used in that day’s 
Herald. 

I had learned as I went along that a newspaper 
reporter has no business knowing anything — that 
is, telling what he knows before he gets his story. 
There are always plenty of people ready to tell a 
reporter what they know providing he has not al- 
ready told them what he has found out. To be dumb 
is a virtue, until all the sources of information have 
been pumped dry. John White must have noted this 
characteristic in me, as shortly before he left lowa 
to go to Indianapolis to the national headquarters, 
he held an important meeting of his committee here. 
The Iowa organization was to be entirely changed, 
but this was not to be made public until John was 
entirely ready. By one of those chances that come 
along occasionally, a member of the committee who 
thought everything was settled gave me the whole 
layout and I printed it. Gee, but John was mad! He 
cornered me and demanded why I had printed such 
a thing without his permission and pressed me to 
tell how I got the information. I pretended ignor- 
ance of his desires and could not remember who told 
me. John finally looked at me with sarcasm written 
all over his face, and said with a snarl “you are the 
damnedest, dumbest person I ever knew, to be as 
smart as you are.” A year or two later I met John 
on a train going to Chicago and he begged my par- 
don for his remarks. I laughed the whole thing off 
and our friendship, with many favors thrown in, 
continued until his death. 


OUR ASSOCIATION WITH THE HERALD 


Intimate contact was established with the Oska- 
loosa Herald early in life. My brother, Charles V. 
Hoffmann was 8 years older than I and he started 
to learn the printer’s trade when he was 15. As the 
office was about a block from our home, I com- 
menced going there sometime in 1875. It was also 
during the next year or the following one that I 
“made a contract” with “Billy” Leighton to gather 
up all the waste paper, care for it in the “cow shed” 
at our home, sell it and divide the proceeds with the 
office. As waste paper in those days brought a big- 
ger price than new paper sells for now, I did pret- 
ty well on my contract, netting about fifty cents a 
week. 

It was not very long after that when I got ac- 
quainted with the upright boiler and small engine 
that enabled the Herald to proclaim to the world its 
new title, “The Oskaloosa Herald Steam Printing 
Company.” Before the advent of the engine the 
work had all been done by hand and foot power. 
Of course I was permitted to look at the steam out- 
fit only; until Wednesday night came when all the 
other hands were busy getting out the Weekly Her- 
ald. It was then I was permitted to grasp the little 
stove-shovel and heave coal by the teacup full into 
the roaring 16 by 20 fire box. But to me it was like 
stoking a battle ship in action and I swelled with 
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pride when I told the other kids of my great ex- 
perience. 

Later on the upright boiler was replaced with a 
fifty horse power horizontal boiler with a maw that 
ate slack like a dragon. But the little engine plugged 
away, until after your humble servant became one 
of the proprietors of the plant. This was in 1896, 
and in 1898 when a new press was purchased, it 
became necessary to put in another and bigger en- 
gine to pull the new press. Then the boiler balked 
and a new one with increased capacity seemed im- 
perative. We compromised by contracting with the 
McNeill Electric Light Company, through Offa 
Watkins, for one of the first, if not the very first, 
electric power motors in Oskaloosa. 

But I am getting ahead of my story. As I first 
remember the Herald, the newspaper was printed, 
two pages at a time, on a hand fed cylinder press 
capable of about 400 impressions an hour. Two 
pages were always printed Tuesday morning and 
the other two Wednesday evening. Often, when 
there was a big run of advertising and news, the 
paper did not get to press until as late as 10 and 12 
o'clock at night. As the papers had to be folded by 
hand, the whole force stayed on the job and it was 
often 4 o’clock in the morning before the last im- 
pression was taken and the forms washed and sent 
upstairs. In order to avoid changing the style of 
the paper and getting a new press, column after 
column was added to the size of the paper until the 
Herald printed 10 columns to the page, and the 
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columns were 26 inches long. One of these forms 
filled with solid hand set type, weighed about a ton, 
and only now and then would some Hercules at- | 
tempt to lift one of them by himself. We recall that 
Editor George Lee attempted the fete one time on 
a wager and he “pied” the thing. Fortunately the 
paper had been printed, or we doubt not there would 
have been another murder spread on the annals of 
Mahaska County. 

Going back to 1875. While the Herald is one of 
the oldest papers in Iowa, it seems strange to have 
known it when it was only 25 years old. As has 
been repeated so often, the paper was established on 
July 2, 1850. Its founder was a young attorney 
named John R. Needham, who afterwards became 
Lieutenant Governor of Iowa. The Washington 
hand press upon which the paper was printed for 
several years was made in Cincinnati. It came by 
boat down the Ohio river to Cairo, Ill., and up the 
Mississippi to Keokuk. Here it was loaded on a 
wagon drawn by six oxen and hauled overland to 
Oskaloosa. 

The daily edition of the paper was started on the 
3d of September, 1887. For the first ten years it was 
a losing venture, but in 1898 when the Spanish- 
American War broke, the daily became a necessity 
and an asset. Since then the daily edition has shown 
remarkable and steady growth with a circulation 
now gripping the 6,000 mark. For a city of 11,000 
people this sized circulation is exceeded by few pa- 
pers in the country. 
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In its long life, the Herald has had a number of 
editors who attained renown. Its founder, Lieuten- 
ant Governor John R. Needham; Dr. Charles 
Beardsley, who afterwards made the Burlington 
Hawkeye famous; Col. C. W. Fisher, who won his 
title by bravery on the battle field in the Civil war; 
Henry C. Leighton, who at the time of his death 
was Grand Commander of Iowa Knight Templars, 
and chairman of the State Central Republican Com- 
mittee; W. H. Needham, for many years editor of 
the Keokuk County News, father of the noted Need- 
ham family of newspaper men, and at the time of 
his death Commander of the Iowa Department of 
Grand Army of The Republic; George R. Lee, 
afterwards famous in Colorado journalism, through 
his editorials in the Brighton Blade; and Col. A. 
W. and Mrs. Pauline Swalm, who during the World 
War were located at Southampton, England, where 
Col. Swalm, was U. S. consul. He dedicated his 
health and his fortune to looking after the Amer- 
ican soldiers who passed through that port, espe- 
cially the sick and unfortunate. Mrs. Swalm was 
the author of a number of books of wide circulation. 

Mr. Lee was in the harness, under the firm name 
of Leighton, Lee, and Leighton, when we came on 
deck. Our relations as manager of the waste paper 
department and emergency engineer continued for 
about four years, or until we accepted a regular job 
in a drug store at age I2. 

Charles S$. Walling and the writer graduated 
from Oskaloosa High School on a Friday in June, 
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1885, and the next Monday morning both were 
working in the Herald office, Mr. Walling “up- 
stairs’ in the composing room and the writer 
“downstairs” in the press room. After a few 
months, however, the writer became ambitious for a 
college education and accepted a job which paid 
better, in the freight department of the’ Bashaw 
Livery. He succeeded in getting a full year in Penn 
college, and registered for a second year when ill- 
ness upset his plans. After a year of enforced idle- 
ness with the exception of three months in Des 
Moines as committee clerk for Senator, the late 
Judge Ben McCoy, he came back early in 1888 and 
took a job as collector and reporter on the new 
Daily Herald which had come into being at “Fair 
Time.” That year, brother Charles V., who was 
then bookkeeper and advertising man for the Her- 
ald was elected county treasurer. Lin Hadley was 
officially designated as bookkeeper and Assistant 
Business Manager by the Swalms, and “we” be- 
came “City Editor” and “Circulation Manager.” 
Imagine our importance when we were printing less 
than 400 dailies! The next summer, “The Assistant 
Business Manager” and the “City Editor and Cir- 
culation Manager,” took three weeks off, and went 
on a trip to Duluth, to use up the railway mileage 
that was going to waste,—and the Daily Herald 
went right along, just as though these officials had 
remained on the job. I also recall that both the “As- 
sistant Business Manager” and the “City Editor 
and Circulation Manager’ had old time cases for 
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handset type and both would often be found about 
press time “sticking type” to help get the paper to 
press. The writer often saved himself the trouble 
of writing out locals by setting the type off the 
entries in his note book. 

In 1892 we went off on another tangent so far as 
the Herald was concerned and operated a steam 
laundry for four years. Meantime, Mr. Hadley had 
been elected Clerk of the Courts and C. S. Walling, 
who had stayed faithfully by his job and his bass 
viol, had succeeded him as Assistant Business Man- 
ager. The printer’s ink still clung to our fingers and 
all the washing done at the laundry would not re- 
move it. 

It therefore seemed the natural thing for brother 
Charles and myself to go back to our first love when 
opportunity presented. We took our sister Maggie 
with us and marched in as owners of the Herald on 
December 1, 1896. 

In the corporation that followed, C. V. Hoffmann 
became Publisher; C. S. Walling, Business man- 
ager; Phil Hoffmann, Editor; and Maggie Hoff- 
mann, Secretary-Treasurer. Much the same com- 
bination is still in existence, though C. V. Hoff- 
mann dropped out of the circle by death in 1922, 
and Maggie Hoffmann in 1937. Mr. A. K. Walling 
came into the fold as Vice-President and Advertis- 
ing Manager in September, 1922. 

It will thus be noted, that with a few breaks 
Charlie Walling and myself have been closely asso- 
ciated since we entered high school together in 1881, 
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and thanks to Mr. Walling’s eternal good nature 
we never came to blows in all that time. It is also 
an unusual record which C. S$. Walling has made, 
in that he has been with the Herald every day since 
he started on June 6, 1885. 


OUR HALL OF FAME 


The wire stories had seemed trifling all day and 
as the heat increased that torrid August afternoon, 
we were wondering if the Printer-Telegraph ma- 
chine in the news room at the Herald office would 
give us a break before press time. We were bending 
over the machine anxiously scanning the text, much 
as a nurse bends over her patient, hoping to see 
some evidence of betterment. But the improvement 
was lacking and we were saying things under our 
breath, when someone gave us a rap on the shoulder. 

As we turned about we came face to face with an 
old time school mate, and forgot for the time being 
our perplexity over the danger of losing a scoop. 

The incident and the ensuing conversation set a 
chain of thoughts coursing through our addled 
brain. We pulled a long piece of paper off the roll, 
and wrote across the top of it, “Our Hall of Fame.” 
By the title we intended to convey the idea of a list 
of Oskaloosa people who have gone out and made 
their marks in the world. And here is how we start- 
ed our scroll: 


FrED BECKMAN 


Fred Beckman became interested, as a boy, in the 
traveling troups that used to come to the old Ma- 
sonic opera house years ago and always carried 
water for the elephant in every circus that came to 
town. In due course of time he got a job with Yan- 
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kee Robinson’s circus and the smell of the sawdust 
ring was music to his soul. He became owner and 
manager of the Gerrety Shows, which played the 
State fairs in the southwest. He and his aggre- 
gation were at the Oskaloosa fair in 1931. Fred was 
the son of Frederick Beckman, whose home and 
cigar factory were on the south side of Second Ave- 
nue East, just off of First Street. 


ADMIRAL, FLETCHER 


After the paper had gone to press with a couple 
of good stories that came just in the nick of time, 
we returned to our desk and the next name that 
came to mind was Admiral Frank Friday Fletcher, 
who was the ranking officer in the United States 
Navy during the World War. Frank was born in a 
little house on the corner directly west of the high 
school building and spent his childhood days here. 
The family moved to Marshalltown, and Frank got 
an appointment from there to Annapolis. 


THURLOUGH LIEKURANCE 


A news item carried next day in the Kansas City 
Star, recalled the fact that Thurlough Lieurance, 
who has made world wide fame for himself by his 
interpretations of Indian music, was a native of 
Mahaska County and received his education in the 
Oskaloosa schools. He was born near the deserted 
village of Indianapolis on March 21, 1878, and at- 
tended Oskaloosa college. His home for many years 
was at Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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CHESTER CONKLIN 


Oskaloosa’s first contribution to the movie world 
was Chester Conklin, who developed into a star and 
portrayed comical characters to perfection in Mack 
Sennett films. He was the son of Mr. and Mrs. Phil 
Conklin of Oskaloosa and spent his boyhood and 
young manhood here. 


FRANK P. Ross 


No romance of life could be more thrilling than is 
found in the career of Frank P. Ross, founder of 
the Jewel Tea Company. Starting in Oskaloosa as 
a cub in the telegraph office of the old Iowa Central 
Railway, he retired in 1919 with a fortune from 
the presidency of one of the largest food chains in 
the United States. He came here as a boy of 17, in 
1886, and learned telegraphy at the depot. His first 
job was as station agent at the little town of Lati- 
mer. From there he was promoted to Marshalltown, 
where he conceived the idea of selling tea and cof- 
fee direct from the roaster to the consumer. He 
went to Chicago, and there established the busi- 
ness which developed into the Jewel Tea Company. 


GARDNER CowLEkEs 


The master hand of the Des Moines Register and 
Tribune for many years is an Oskaloosa boy by 
birth. Gardner Cowles was born here February 28, 
1861, when his father was pastor of the First Meth- 
odist Church, now Central M. FE. Church, and Su- 
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perintendent of the Oskaloosa District. He left here 
when a small boy, but the family returned later 
when the father served as pastor of Simpson M. EF. 
Church. While here this time Gardner attended 
Penn College. 


PosTMASTER GENERAL BROWN 


While Postmaster General Brown, in the Hoover 
administration, was not born in Oskaloosa, his fa- 
ther lived here several years and during the time 
was editor of the Oskaloosa Herald. 


Prov. l: Ri-Ace 


The Dean of the Division of Engineering, the 
Professor of High Engineering at Iowa State Col- 
lege is Prof. T. R. Agg, B.S., C.E., better known to 
old time Oskaloosa friends as “Radford.” Mr. Agg 
was born here and went through the Oskaloosa pub- 
lic schools. He is an authority on highways and has 
had much to do with the state’s fine system of sur- 
faced roads. 


THE FRANKEL Boys 


The well known Frankel boys, of Des Moines, 
were all born and reared in Oskaloosa. After learn- 
ing business tactics in their father’s store and bank 
here, they went to Des Moines and established a 
clothing store. Later they became interested in the 
Harris-Emery concern, and in due time owned a 
controlling interest. This was merged with Younker 
Brothers, and the Frankels are owners of this larg- 
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est department store in Iowa. There were four of 
the boys: Anslem, Manassa, Nathan and Henry, all 
sons of a pioneer merchant of Oskaloosa, Isiah 
Frankel. 

Tom KESTER 


Started as reporter on old Oskaloosa Daily Times. 
Went to Chicago and advanced to the Presidency 
of the established national advertising agency of 
Lord & Thomas. Made a fortune and retired to live 
in California. 

FRANK Davis 


After leaving school, Frank Davis became asso- 
ciated with the late Warren Johnson, in the latter’s 
machine shop. His abilities soon attracted atten- 
tion and he was offered and accepted a position with 
the Allis-Chalmers works in Milwaukee. He later 
became the head of a large factory of his own em- 
ploying 600 men. He designed and built many of 
the machines used in the Ford Automobile plant. 


FrED LOGAN 


Frederick Knight Logan, son of Virginia Knight 
Logan, herself a recognized musician of note, be- 
came a composer, and though he died early in life, 
left two great productions: ‘“The Missouri Waltz,” 
and ‘Pale Moon.” 


C. L. BARNHOUSE 


C. L. Barnhouse, band director, composer and 
music publisher, founded in Oskaloosa the largest 
band music publishing house in America. 
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JEFF HARBOUR 


_ Jeff Harbour, co-editor of the Youth’s Compan- 
ion, lecturer, author. Born at Beacon, made first 


contributions to Oskaloosa Herald. 


H. L. SPENCER 


H. L. Spencer, founder of the H. L. Spencer 
Wholesale Grocer Company and one of the or- 
ganizers of the Western Grocer Company. 


Cor. A. W. SwaLM 


Col. Albert Swalm, newspaper editor and pub- 
lisher of Oskaloosa Herald, commander of the old 
Third Iowa Infantry, regent at the State University 
of Iowa, consul at Southampton, England, during 
World War. Born and reared in Oskaloosa. Died 
at Hamilton, The Bermudas, where he was U. S. 


‘consul. Buried in Des Moines. 


Major JoHn F. Lacey 


Congressman J. F. Lacey, soldier, lawmaker, 


conservationist. One of his many accomplishments 


was the “Lacey Bird Law.’ He was in Congress 
18 years. 


PAUL SHOUP 


Paul Shoup, who became president.and manager 
of the Southern Pacific Railway lines, was born at 


the village of Olivet and attended school in Oska- 
loosa. 
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CuHARLES L. Hoover 


Charles Lewis Hoover, counsul to Amsterdam, 
Netherlands. Also Spain and Brazil. 


Dr. W. E. Corton 


Dr. W. E. Cotton, Superintendent of Experiment 
stations, Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, born in Oskaloosa, September 
17, 1866. Educated here. Family went east about 
188o. 

J. W. JoHNSON 


J. W. Johnson, educator, editor and author, won 
fame by graduating from Penn College at the ad- 
vanced age of 76. 


Ray B. DuBoc 


Ray DuBoc, after several years newspaper work 
on Herald and New Sharon Star, went to Fort 
Scott, Kansas, where he bought interest in paper. 
Became interested in Western Insurance Company. 
Became President. Home office moved to Kansas 
City, where Ray is recognized as one of the insur- 
ance magnates in the city. 


H. W. McNEILL 


H. W. McNeill known as “Big Mac’”’ installed 
first and only one of three cable car lines in the coun- 
try. His was put in, in Chicago, and operated suc- 
cessfully for a number of years. But it eventually 
gave way to the trolley cars, and in the deal he lost 
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most of the fortune he had made in the coal industry 
and the manufacturing business in Oskaloosa. 


Mayor S. H. M. Byers 


Major S. H. M. Byers, soldier, poet, musician 

and diplomat. Author of “Sherman’s March to the 
Sea,” lived here as a boy and for many years after 
the Civil war. 


Emit KostoMLATSKY 


Emil Kostomlatsky operated a bicycle shop in 
Oskalooska in the “Gay Nineties.” Became inter- 
ested in the League of American Wheelmen and 
held prominent positions in the organization. He 
was a racer of note and when on display his chest 
was covered with medals. On July 4, 1895, at Iowa 
State meet in Jefferson, riding a high wheel, he 
broke state record of 26:52 for 10 miles run, by 
nearly a minute, setting up the new mark of 25:55. 
Later in the same season he established the world 
record which still stands on a 5-mile run in 11:50. 


Dr. H. H. SEERLEY 


The late Dr. H. H. Seerley, one of the greatest 
school men of the country and President of the 
Iowa Teachers College at Cedar Falls for forty 
years, was born in Keokuk County and made his 
first success as principal of the Oskaloosa High 
School. He later was Superintendent of Schools 
here and held that place for ten years. Fortunately 
he taught one class in O. H. S. all the time he was 
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here and we had the privilege of being his pupil 
for four years. 


Dr. Woops HutTcHINSON 


Dr. Woods Hutchinson, famous author and au- 
thority on health subjects. Pioneer in this line of 
work. Family lived in Oskaloosa where Sol Pop- 
ofsky now lives. Woods attended and graduated 
from Penn College. 


THE WoopRUFF FAMILY 


C. Woodruff was a Captain in the Civil War, and 
his wife, Mrs. Rhoda Woodruff, rose to National 
President of the Service Star Legion. The son, Ros- 
coe B. Woodruff, rose step by step in the army to 
Major General, and now his son, Roscoe, Jr., is a 
Captain in the regular army. 


Cou. J. F. McNEILL 


Col. McNeill won his title in services as com- 
mander of an Illinois Regiment in the Civil war. 
When there was danger of President Lincoln’s — 
body being stolen from its resting place in Spring- 
field, Illinois, Col. McNeill was made a member of 
the “Lincoln Guard of Honor.” These eight men 
cared for the body in a secret place until a perma- 
nent and ghoul-proof vault was prepared for it. 


“Tick” REYNOLDS 


Edward Samuel Reynolds, known as “Tige,” a 
famous cartoonist on the Portland Orgonian, was 
born in Oskaloosa, December 11, 1877. 
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“VIRGINIA HAMMOND” 


Virginia Hammond, stage star and movie favor- 
ite, in private life was Pansy Shumate, former Os- 
kaloosa girl, daughter of Major Shumate. She 
played with Julia Marlow and often substituted for 
her. 

ELEANOR Brown GATES 


Eleanor Brown, widely known as an author and 
companion of European nobility, was a daughter 
of James Brown, former railroad man of Oskaloosa. 
Miss Brown married Mr. Gates in Denver and they 
went first to London where he held a fine position 
on London Times. Through his newspaper con- 
nection they became very popular in England and 
on the continent. 


ARTHUR DAVIS 


Arthur Davis of the once large department store, 
“The Davis Company” of Chicago, was a former 
Oskaloosa boy. The Davis Store was owned and 
organized by Marshall Field and Company and was 
named in honor of Mr. Davis. He got his first ex- 
perience in the old Carbonado mining camp store 
and afterwards with Art Oppenheimer in the Gold- 
en Eagle Clothing store, Oskaloosa. 


GENERAL S. A. RICE 


Brig. Gen. S. A. Rice, commander of the Thirty- 
Third Iowa Infantry in the Civil war. Highest of- 
fice held by an Iowan to be killed in the service. He 
was fatally wounded at the battle of Jenkins Ferry. 
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JupGES SEEVERS AND PRESTON 


Judge W. H. Seevers and Judge Byron W. Pres- 
ton both served as Chief Justice of the Iowa Su- 
preme Court. 

JoHn P. WHITE 


John P. White, president District 13, U. M. W. 
A., headquarters in Oskaloosa, afterwards National 
President U. M. W. A. Died in Des Moines, Sep- 
tember 21, 1934. 

Joun R. NEEDHAM 

John R. Neeham, founder of Herald, was Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Iowa. 

HeENry LEIGHTON 


Henry Leighton, Editor Herald, Chairman State 
Republican Committee, Master of Iowa Knight 
Templars. 


FRANK W. GLAZE 
Frank W. Glaze was Grand Master, Iowa Ma- 
sons, 1922-1923. 
CHARLIE BROOKINS 


Charlie Brookins, while student at Iowa State 
University, made a world’s record of 220 yard hur- 
dies in 23 seconds, May 17, 1924. 

Cari WEEKS 


Carl Weeks, head of the Armand Manufacturing 
Co., of Des Moines got his start in Oskaloosa. He 
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was clerk in the Green & Bentley drug store for 
about two years, where he compounded his first cos- 
metics. Went to Centerville, then to Colorado, and 
back to Des Moines. Served as Governor of lowa 
Rotary District. 


BOOSTING HOME ENTERPRISES 


Each generation has its communists and its the- 
orists. Fortunately our country has weathered their 
attacks and is still going strong without that literal 
division of property which would soon be dissipated 
by the mob. And speaking about the division of one’s 
possessions with less fortunate, reminds us that 
many fellows do this very thing, but no monuments 
are ever raised to their memory and no hats are 
removed when their ghosts walk by. In their ad- 
vancing years, when necessity compels them to con- 
serve their resources, they are classed as “tight 
wads” and the fellows who can unjustly wriggle 
money out of them or beat them in a lawsuit are 
cheered as live wires. 

Of course there are leeches who thrive in every 
community and profit by the enterprise of others. 
They never invest any money in home enterprises 
and never contribute to any of the institutions and 
undertakings that make for the uplift and pleasure 
of the people. For these we have no brief. They rep- 
resent the fungus growth on civilization and if the 
parasite cannot be converted into a fruit producing 
vine, it must be endured, as are the cheap politician, 
the gossips and the professional agitators. 

In any town the size of Oskaloosa, or larger for 
that matter, there are plenty of good citizens who 
make money and who spend much of it for other 
than selfish ends. True they may have larger cars 
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than the general run of people and they may have 
some luxuries that others cannot afford, but behind 
all this they are loyal to every local undertaking, 
are good contributors to benevolent organizations 
and at an expense rather than a profit to themselves, 
invest their money in enterprises that redound to 
the good of the community and to the benefit of 
many people who have only words of condemnation 
for them. 

While I have never had any direct connection 
with the Methodist Church, other than an occa- 
sional contribution to some of its special move- 
ments, there is one thing about the denomination 
that I have always admired. Maybe the church does 
not have them any more, but the old time “experi- 
ence meetings,” always appealed to me. I do not 
know from experience, but it must be a satisfaction 
to the individual to recite his feelings and his ac- 
complishments, together with his shortcomings, to 
sympathetic ears. 

For reasons akin to this sentiment and for infor- 
mation for those who come after, I feel that a re- 
cital of some of my own mistakes in community 
boosting and my own experiences with the often 
ungrateful but natural onrushing generations, 
might be worth the space they will occupy here. 

Aside from the pennies and nickels which I had 
myself earned and given in Church and Sunday 
School, the first real contribution to a church was 
made through S. J. Dutton to the Congregational 
Church in 1888. The little old frame church which 
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stood south of the alley between First and Second 
Avenues on South A Street, had become too small 
to accommodate the congregation and under the 
guidance of Rev. J. E. Snowden, a larger and more 
pretentious edifice was to be built on the corner. 
As akid I had played ball on the vacant part of the 
lot and I had at times attended Mrs. Snowden’s 
Sunday School class. My records show that my 
contribution was for only five dollars, but that was 
a whale of a sum for me. I must have paid it prompt- 
ly, as I still hold Mr. Dutton’s receipt with a “thank 
you” written at the bottom. After that, contribu- 
tions to various enterprises came with a regularity 
and continuity that elevated them to fixed habits. 

The Y. M. C. A. and the Associated Charities, 
came into being about that time and like the poor 
they have always been with us. The next big item 
that almost choked my financial outlet was a con- 
tribution of $15 in 1889 to help build the Fast Wing 
on the old Penn College building. I remember dis- 
tinctly that I could not accumulate the money when 
it was due, so I borrowed it from Charles Lofland 
at the old Oskaloosa National Bank and paid it 
back a dollar at a time. After that the locks on the 
flood gates would not hold, and scattered records 
will prove that in the intervening years my share of 
contributions to churches, colleges, Y. M. C. A. and 
local charitable institutions have easily run to $25- 
ooo. But let me add before I overlook it, there is 
not a single regret for any of these contributions. 
I only wish they could have been more. 
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And now swinging away from benevolences into 
the field of home enterprises, — those intended to 
start factories in Oskaloosa for the good of the 
community, — let me jot down a few from mem- 
ory’s pages. 

My first adventure in this line was an initial in- 
vestment of $500 worth of stock in The Oskaloosa 
Creamery Company. This was along about 1905. 
Harry O’Neill, who had promoted the Oskaloosa 
Traction & Light Company and installed the elec- 
tric street cars in Oskaloosa, saw the necessity of 
more industrial enterprises in the city. He set about 
with a prospectus that indicated a 25 per cent an- 
nual income on the investment and organized the 
Creamery Company with twelve stockholders, pro- 
viding a capital of $6,000. The building still stands 
on the east side of Market Street, just south of the 
Rock Island tracks. We hired a Wisconsin butter 
maker by the name of Metzger and the institution 
started off in great style. At the end of the first 
year, or shortly thereafter, it developed more money 
was needed to carry on. Most of the stockholders 
refused to put up any more money and the enter- 
prise seemed headed for the rocks. Finally, at a 
called meeting of the stockholders, it was voted 
unanimously that every stockholder would surren- 
der his stock without recourse and that anyone who 
wished might take the plant and proceed to operate 
it. C. M. Porter, George Kalbach and the writer 
accepted the proposition and went at the business 
of making a fortune. But — the first thing that hap- 
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pened was the establishment of several cream sta- 
tions in Oskaloosa by big outside creameries. They 
paid a premium on butterfat, forcing us to do the 
same thing. The up-shot of it all was, by the time 
the Oskaloosa Creamery paid a premium on its raw 
material, paid an excessive freight rate to Chicago 
where its product was graded down to seconds and 
thirds, every shipment returned a loss. Every plan 
of marketing was tried, from the local campaign 
to induce people to “patronize home industries,” to 
sales through the biggest commission houses in the 
country, but without avail. We circularized far and 
near from the Manning Hotel in Keosauqua to the 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York. And we sold a lot 
of butter, but the deficit grew with the increased 
sales. Finally in 1910 the three adventurers met a 
fourth in the person of Charles Reisman. He 
thought he had a sales system that would turn the 
tide and make us all some money. We gave him a 
half interest in the business and with Claire Reis- 
man as manager we put some more money in the ex- 
chequer and took a fresh start. But the big city fel- 
lows walked all over our plant as the proverbial 
giants tramped down the pigmies, so we gave up 
the ghost. The records show that after all the debts 
were paid each participant had parted with $3,048.- 
oo. But we had accomplished something for the 
community, if we did not for ourselves. Butterfat 
which had gone begging on the market at 12 and 
14 cents a pound, increased to 20 to 22 cents during 
the active life of our creamery and the number of 
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milk cows in the Oskaloosa territory more than 
doubled. 

This experience held my ambitions for a while, 
but along in 1914 I saw another chance to get rich 
while building up the community. The Interstate 
Manufacturing Company could make as good a 
furnace as anyone in the country and if it could 
make and sell enough “Marvels,” it could put sev- 
eral hundred people to work and make fortunes 
for all concerned. The ride was not very long, but 
it was exciting while it lasted. And when I came 
under the wire, the factory had failed and I was 
out just $4,500.00 plus incidentals and a lot of sleep- 
less nights. 

In 1915 or 1916, the Oskaloosa Vitrified Brick 
plant was about to close down. This would never 
do! So a local company was organized to take it 
over and operate it, — also incidentally to make a 
return of about 20 per cent on the money invested. 
Well this experience was not quite so bad. At the peak 
of the load I had $3,950.00 invested. Out of this, 
in the sale of the plant to T. J. Neiswanger, I real- 
ized $2,436.14. This reduced my loss to only $1,513.- 
86 in this “boost home enterprise.” 

Chalked up against various other ventures are 
losses running from $100 to thousands of dollars. 
The procession includes: the Baldwin Gulch Min- 
ing Co., the Midway Oil Company, the Smith 
Smokeless Grate Company, the Globe factory, the 
Turner Gasoline Engine Company, a tannery, fox 
farming, interest in an elevator, the New Era Min- 
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ing Company, the button factory, Country Club 
bonds, stock in several editions of the Fair Asso- 
ciation, neighborhood newspapers, farm lands, 
vacant lots in new additions, and so on not to over- 
look numbers in raffles, and tickets to everything 
from a school entertainment to a perpetual mem- 
bership in the Community Stadium. As the pro- 
cession moves along and the indicator works mer- 
rily, I can see $25,000 vanishing like the mists that 
lift before the rising sun. 

Perhaps I should stop here. But as every season 
and every career has its crowning event, so my rec- 
ord of boosting home enterprises has its big experi- 
ence. An experience which left untold would make 
my story incomplete. I had nibbled at bank stocks 
a little bit, but it was not until along in 1908 or 1909 
that I commenced to systematically accumulate 
stock in a local bank. From then on until 1925 I in- 
vested all the cash I could scrape together in bank 
stock. Some of the stock I got as low as $150 per 
share, but for the most of it I paid $200. The av- 
erage was a little over $180 per share. Anyhow for 
the 100 shares I purchased I paid $18,000.00. I 
had never dreamed of a 10 or 15 per cent dividend 
on the investment, but I did think I could feel as- 
sured of say 5 per cent on the par value of the stock. 
This $500 a year in my innocent calculations, ought 
I thought, help materially to take care of me in 
my old age. I actually drew down $800 a year for 
a year or two on my investment. But 1928 came 
along, the anvil chorus went into action, and the 
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balloon went up. In January, 1923, I stood a 100 
per cent voluntary assessment on my bank stock, by 
selling an insurance policy that I “thought the world 
and all of.” I put up my $10,000 to help take the 
real estate out of the assets of the bank and make 
the landscape safe for the depositors. 

Thus $28,000 of my good, hard earned cash was 
gone, and the end was not yet. For my investment 
in cash and my ambition to build up the community, 
along comes the state and penalized me for my en- 
terprise. Not satisfied with the surrender of my 
stock and securities, purchased at so many sacri- 
fices, I stood for another assessment of $5,000 and 
suffered a loss of $1500 in my deposits. For some 
time I had been expecting another assessment and 
was preparing for it by selling other securities and 
depositing the money in the bank. But when it was 
too late to get the money out, I discovered I could 
not offsett the second assessment with my deposit. 
It then became necessary, in addition to other jolts, 
to take my medicine as a depositor, and to go to 
Chicago and mortgage my property and my future 
to secure the $5,000 with which to pay the assess- 
ment in cash. 

So in the long run my contribution to the banking 
game amounted to over $30,000, plus the interest 
on the investment, which I did not get. 

I mention these things, not to gain sympathy or 
to set myself up as an unusual citizen. Dozens of 
other fellows have done as much or more. But I set 
them down here that those who come after may know 
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more of the inside history of the town; and that 
boosters in other towns may compare notes. It’s a 
great life, if you do not weaken, and few town build- 
ers ever fail to take one more chance. 


WHEN THE CIRCUS CAME TO TOWN 


Going back to early days to carry water for the 
elephant, it is interesting to read an advertisement 
not unlike those we see occasionally today. The pub- 
licity here given appeared in the Oskaloosa Herald 
on May 29, 1857, and as you perhaps will note, the 
importance of the Herald in those days is illustrated 
by the list of dates on which the “great aggrega- 
tion” would appear in other towns. But here comes 
the parade, — “Hold Your Hosses!” 

“COMING ! !” 

L. B. LENT’S 
MAMMOTH 
NATIONAL CIRCUS 
Will perform at Oskaloosa, Monday, June 
8th., 1857. 

Free Exhibition 
Terrific Double Ascension 

From the ground adjoining the Tent of L. B. 
Lent’s Mammoth National Circus, immediately be- 
fore opening the door for the afternoon perform- 
ance. 

A Double Ascension 
will take place Outside Of The Canvas, Free To 
All. Mile. Marie will make a Tight Wire from the 
ground to the top of the Pavilion. 
A Height of Eighty Feet; 
and Professor Hemming will achieve a similar feat, 
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Propelling a Wheelbarrow Before Him For The 
Entire Distance. 

No one should fail of witnessing this extraordi- 
nary display of intrepidity and address, which is 
Entirely Without Parallel. 

Oskaloosa, Monday Afternoon, June 8th 
L. ‘B. Lent’s Mammoth National Circus 

The largest and most Completely Equipped 
Equestrian Establishment in the world, comprises 
the 

Greatest Troupe 

of 
European And American 
Male and Female Artists 
and the most 
Magnificent Collection 
of wonderfully 
Trained Horses and Ponies, 

Ever brought together affording facilities for the 

presentation of 

More Novel and Varied Performances 
Than have ever been given in a travelling exhibi- 
tion. 

The Gorgeous Entree of the establishment into 
the various towns of exhibition will be found a 
spectacle of surpassing grandeur. The brilliant pro- 
cession will be led by the Band Chariot, drawn by 
the Longest Team of Horses ever driven, and man- 
aged in pairs by H. Lacey, the modern Joan, and 

Fifty-Horse Driver. 
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The performance will consist of every imaginable 
variety of 
Equestrian, Gymnastic and Acrobatic 
Feats, including many features at once 
New and Astounding. 

The evening’s entertainment will conclude with 

the Grand Legendary Spectacle of 
St. George And The Dragon 
Please to Observe! 

That this not an obscure and irresponsible estab- 
lishment with no reputation to lose, but has a name 
of 

Thirty Years Standing! ! 

During which time it has exhibited throughout 
the United States and Great Britain and has also 
visited Spain, the West Indies, South America and 
almost every quarter of the inhabitable globe. 

It is the only company which has ever performed 
in the first-class Theatres of London, New York 
and Philadelphia, in which latter place it is now 
permanently located. 

Mr. L. B. Lent’s, 
Is the Proprietor of the largest, handsomest and 
Most Popular Theatre! 

In Philadelphia, where the company has been play- 
ing during the past winter, and his only object in 
traveling is to keep together his expensive troupe 
during the summer months, which form the dull 
season for amusements in the Eastern Cities. 

His entire company will appear in every town on 
his route, and the performance will, in every respect, 
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be equal to those given at his splendid establish- 
ment in Philadelphia, during the winter season. 
Will Exhibit At 

Ottumwa, Thursday, June 4th; Albia, Friday, June 
5th; Eddyville, Saturday, June 6th; Oskaloosa, 
Monday, June 8th; Pella, Tuesday, June 9th; Knox- 
ville, Wednesday, June roth; Newton, Thursday, 
June 11th. 

Doors open at 2 and 7 o'clock P. M. Performance 
to commence half an hour after opening. 

Admission 50 cents. Children under 10 years of 
age 25 cents. Loyd H. Hower, Agent Wells’ Na- 
tional; James Paulding, Agent Lent’s New York; 
Chas. Jones, Agent Johnson & May Olympia. 


General Business Agent, 
“Chas. C, Pell.” 


THE MORAL, ISSUE! 


James M. Brown, Editor of the Herald at that 
time, was the father of Postmaster General Brown 
in the Hoover administration. 

For some reason the Herald did not take kindly 
to the advent of the circus. Maybe the force did not 
get enough passes, or perhaps they did not have any 
children as an excuse to attend the great exhibi- 
tions. Anyway the same issue of the paper that car- 
ried the big advertisement contained the following 
editorial comment: 

“In our columns today will be found an adver- 
tisement of a community demoralizing and com- 
munity swindling institution, in the shape of a ‘cir- 
cus.’ We know nothing of the ability of this troup 
to interest or amuse those who may witness their 
performance, but we do know that institutions of 
this character greatly degrade the morals of com- 
munity and sow seeds that can only be reapt in sor- 
row and remorse. We trust the good people of Os- 
kaloosa and Mahaska County, will show their de- 
sire for the promotion of refined society and for the 
elevation of good morals, by discountenancing all 
institutions that have a degrading influence.” 


“THE MAN ON THE CORNER” 
“THE Man On THe Corner Says?” 


(These selections have been made from a feature 
run in the Oskaloosa Herald for 25 years.) 


The boy who settles down in his home town can 
usually buy and sell several of those who go away 
to make a fortune. 

a ae. 

Bad weather is held responsible for a lot of things 

that would have been failures anyway. 


* *K 


The way of the transgressor’s mother is also 
hard. 
, a ore 
Getting the pledge and getting the cash is not 
always one and the same thing. 


* * x 


The town that is dominated by knockers is always 
on its uppers. 
hs hic 
The cigarette lighter will never take the place 
of matches because you can’t pick your teeth with 
them. 
*xK KCK x 
There are plenty of good nickel cigars on the 
market, but they sell for ten cents. 


* KF * 
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The fellow who is not on the job can always tell 
the fellow who is, a better way to do it. 

ee 

The fellow who needlessly honks his horn at wom- 
en or children pedestrians is a blankety blank fool. 

We he oa 
The more one has, the less he appreciates it. 
Paved highways are disconcerting to tumble bugs. 
a heel 

A fellow can’t cash in on brains unless he uses 

them. 
ea * 

There are always people ready to start some- 
thing if they can have the offices and the other fel- 
low will put up the money. 

*K *K OK 

It is too bad the way colleges have to start out 
again every year with nothing but pigmies, cripples 
and untried freshmen on their football teams. 

a ee 

Not every one who is run through a beauty par- 
lor is a credit to the Alma Mater. 

ee 

The fellow who invented rubbers set up a lot of 
trouble for humanity. 

Se 
The man who is always talking about what he is 
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going to do, usually gets his wife to do it if it is 


done. 
*k OK Ok 


It is strange how many good jobs some fellows 
can get without making a success of any of them. 
* *K 

The man on the corner says some fellows take 
on years but never grow up. 
ce Oe 
Some parents expect their children to learn good 
manners without seeing any. 
ae ee 
A fellow may have a dozen pencils on his desk, 
but if there is one dull one among them, that is the 
one he picks up when in a hurry. 
wee ae 
The tight wad may not enjoy all the pleasures 
of life but he generally has an umbrella on a rainy 


day. ae 
As a pulling power the Methodist revival is not 


in the same class with a warm fall day around the 


benches in the park. 
aT ek. 


A fellow who does thing's always stirs the criti- 
cism of a lot of nincompoops. 
i. Te 
Some folks expect a chicken dinner in return for 
a crust of bread cast upon the waters. 
ai, Sin 
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People who put in the most time getting ready 
for a trip, usually have to run to catch the train. 


* KK OK 


Some people suffer with “symptoms” all their 
lives and then die of old age. 


* *K 


It surely would be great if all the grouches were 
as bad off as they think they are. 


* OK OX 


One of the most enjoyable features of a fort- 
night’s vacation is to let a fellow’s whiskers run 


riot. 
x * x 


The fellow who thinks he is funny is a great loss 
to himself and to the community. 


* XK 


It is well that Providence makes it difficult to re- 
member the things that worried us yesterday. 


* KOK 


Some of the best philosophy is not always ex- 
pressed grammatically. 


* CK x 


Some people will do anything you tell them to do, 
but they must be told every day. 
ARE. SORES 
You can tell what some people had for dinner 
without asking them. | 
Pe 
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The “wages of sin” are usually appropriated by 
the attorneys for the defense. 


* K 


Some people are enthusiastic church members un- 
til the time for the every member canvass comes 
around. 

habe uk 

The way some people brag about their ancestors 
one would suppose that they invented them. And 
maybe they did. 

ey caine ee 

It is usually the fellow who has the least to do 

who is the latest at a committee meeting. 


* *K X 


There is no real substitute for brains — the near- 
est thing is silence. 
‘be 
The chief function of some people seems to be 
furnishing the static when any improvement is pro- 
posed. 
ee we 
An “Idle Rumor” never joins a union. It works 
overtime without pay. 
ee Pi, 
Most of the discomforts of winter are born of 
inadequate clothing deliberately chosen. 


* * oO 


Almost any fellow will give himself the benefit 
of the doubt. 


* KK 
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Nothing is ever quite so bad as some people say 
it 1S. 
ee ee 


When opportunity knocks some people have the 
headache and cannot go to the door. 
COS 


Some fellows who hum old fashioned hymns 
often get credit for being more religious than their 
subscriptions to a church would warrant. 

ee ete 


Volunteer services are often the most expensive 


in the end. 
* * Ok 


If he were not at his place of business more than 
some people are he would not expect to get along 
very well either. 

ie. ah 


To some families a financial panic means the zero 
hour when the installment on the car comes due. 
a Diet 
As a rule a genius is not good for much else. 


* OK Ox 


It usually developes that hot headed people have 
cold feet. 
ae ae 
Some things that sound good at a funeral run 
like usury in print. 
il ORs he 
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A mob may have many heads but seldom has any 


brains. 
*k Ok Ok 


Times will never be unbearably hard as long as 
the family purse can stretch to the nearest oil sta- 


tion. 
* ok OK 


The real fellow is the one who can disagree with- 
out being disagreeable. 
* * x 
Some people often make a sale, and then talk 


themselves out of it. 
* * x 


Nobody is ever as busy as the inefficient fellow 
who never gets anywhere. 
et ET 


The best business friend a fellow can have is a 


clean shirt. 
k *k x 


Current fashion of dress makes it harder than 
ever for some women to keep a secret. 
x ok OK 
He has noticed that where there is a will there 


are relatives. 
* Ok Ox 


The biggest liar in any community is “They Say.” 
a ee 


The worst trouble with some public speakers is 
too much gas and not enough spark. 


* OK 
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Many a fellow excuses stubborness by calling it 
backbone. 
ar ee 
For real torture the Middle ages didn’t have a 
thing on an hour and a half talker at ninety-five in 
the shade. 
| te he 
Some of the fellows who read Babson, and put in 
the rest of the time talking in high financial terms, 
would do better sawing wood and buying their 
wives electric washing machines. 
ee Ate 


There is a big difference in the speed of the aver- 
age fellow’s car when he is talking about it to a 
friend or to the judge. 


* *K 


Some people seem to be the happiest when they 
can prevent others from having a good time. 


Hoe eh 
Some people are so determined to keep a secret 
that they tell everybody else not to mention it. 
Ares ae 
The worst cross word puzzle is a woman who 
comes into the sanctum to have something which 
appeared in the paper corrected. 
: Se 8 
Some people think they are being honored when 
they are being humored. 
oe ON 
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The best looking girl in the movies is generally 
the one in the ticket booth. 


oR, aR 


Some people not only look to the Lord to pro- 
vide, but expect Him to clear off the table and wash 
the dishes. 


ae See 
The laziest fellow in town gets up at 5:30 in the 
morning in order to have more time to do nothing. 
ae ah 


It is strange what a wonderful difference in the 
day’s work, a mote in the eye or a pain in the 
stomach will make. 

et AN 


About 90 percent of the things people get ex- 
cited about are twaddle. 


* . KOK 


Just because a woman is interested in foreign 
missions, doesn’t keep her neighbors from thinking 
her children act like heathens. 


* * * 


There seems to be as many sure cures for hay 
fever in the summer time as there are remedies for 
flu in the winter. 

eH Ae 

People may not marry as early as they used to, 

but they marry oftener. 


*k Ok Ox 
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The telephone operator is the only individual who 
can eat onions at luncheon and get away with it. 


* OK Ok 


The man on the corner says it is not safe to com- 
plain about your church, it may have improved since 
you were there last. 


Se 


The fellow who has an axe to grind, always wants 
someone else to turn the grindstone. 


* KK OK 


Good people usually have good neighbors. 
a ne 


You do not have to go to large cities to find peo- 
ple who are winking at the law. 


ae ae 
He who hesitates also loses the parking space. 
It is impossible to get clean cream out of a dirty 


separator. 
Seu eet ak 


If some people did not live to a ripe old age, they 
would not have time enough to tell all their troubles. 
ee 


There are fellows who exhort one religion as good 
as another, who will hardly speak to those who do 
not belong to their church. 


* KK OK 
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If he were building a new calendar, he would only 
put six days in a week, then he could have a clean 
shirt every two days and come out even. 


* *K 


It is difficult to determine by what measuring 
stick some of the modern stuff is called poetry. 


i SS 


The other fellows recreation often seems like 
sawing wood. 
ee ie 
When things come along highly recommended by 
somebody, his opinion of “somebody” often shrinks 
terribly. 
“oa 
It is sometimes lucky when central is slow in an- 
swering. It gives one time to cool off and change 
his mind. 
et Tape 
Some people could help the looks of the town by 
cleaning up the family car. 


* * Ok 


There are a lot of fellows who figure they have 
committed no crime if they are not found out. 


LINES 


(Written upon my twenty-first birthday, August 16, 1889.) 
Today, before the world I stand a MAN 


Time in its onward course has forced 

A sad and irrevocable adieu, 

With lingering tears, to boyhood’s happy days. 
The joys I knew, the little childish trials, 

The many pranks by older folk forgiven. 
The motives drawing our mischievous fun. 
All must be put aside, and I no more 
Allowed the freedom and enjoyment 

That boyhood’s, happy hours have known. 


My country shall no longer recognize 

In me the child, but shall expect her share 

Of tribute from her strange and new born son. 
Today I must put on the mail of state 

And saunter forth to met the busy world. 

To be in it a servant or be served. 

Though to be served is harder than to serve. 

_An artificial instinct draws us on 

Through drudgery and pain to planes above 

Our fellow-men, 

Which reached, are recognized too late to be enjoyed 
Until Nature, ever true, has been too much abused, 
And we must suffer her rebuke in death. 


Ambition! Wondrous drug! 

A drop of which is honey to the soul, 

A healthful draught. ; 

To one who cannot satisfy its will 

A biting dose; bitter beyond compare! 
How I would that all thy flushing spirits 
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Might be distilled from out these feeble veins, 
If in pursuit of thee I trample down 

One little phantom castle built by hands 

Less skilled than mine for life’s uncertain ways, 
The heights illumed so brilliantly by youth’s 
Unclouded vision rise up before my eyes. 

The human in me reaches out to them 

And over chasms dark and deep I feel 

Myself drawn on to gain thy vague rewards. 


The world’s broad fields today are rich to me 
And all the great requirements man can know 
Smile on the paths that seem my destiny. 

A selfish motive stirs me and I feel 

These hands in fancy gaining garnished stores 
Of worldly goods, but never satisfied. 

Each atom gained only excites the craving 

For the tempting unachieved. 

I look again. Behold! they all are gone. 

Those shining fancies prove but sheer deceit. 

A wreck I stand and watch old time despoil 
The little gains that once to me were grand. 
But hark! What matters it? Why should I long 
For riches, fame, or glittering renown? 

Why should I let such visions weigh upon my mind? 
If I but grasp the cares that come to me. 

And through this life I run my course 

And then, at the allotted time, I pass beyond, 
What benefit are these? What weight have they 
Upon the balance scale in which we, every one, 
Must yet be weighed, 

If I be still a MAN? 
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THE PASSING BEAM 


Once through a little hole that age had made 
In the folds of my office window shade, 
A ray of sunshine like an angel’s call 
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Came gently through and kissed the plastered wall. 


*T was afternoon and, softly as the sun 

Went down, its course upward and on was run 
I felt impelled toward it and I would 

Have stayed its course and held it if I could. 


Slowly it moved and yet so keenly true — 
No draughtsman ever straighter lineage drew. 
Its silent passing touched a vein of fear 

And blurred my vision with a stranger tear. 


But why delay the happy messenger 

Or from its onward course let aught defer. 
From out the lowing shadows of my room 
It lifted up the sadness and the gloom. 


And pointing heavenward, away it sped 
To banish grief and leave sweet rest instead. 


Then, turning to my task, I thought 

Of one whose spirit kind so early home had gone, 
Whose course was always upward for he knew 
No other way, his heart so nobly true. 


Though we would hold him in our earthly grasp 
Till the sad hour for all of us was past, 

Yet other Hands than man’s have claimed the soul 
For higher duties than we here control. 


And in that land beyond the silent tomb 
When one by one to greet him we shall come, 
A sweet abode I know is there prepared. 
A heart we’ll find for all our wants has cared. 
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THE WAY OF THE WORLD 


On Saturday last when the first snow fell 
And winter came on cold and gray, 

Two sweet little children merrily laughed 
And gaily tripped past in their play. 


The one was a girl — a beautiful child, 

Warmly clad in velvet and furs, 

With arctics and hood, and mittens and muff — 
A picture of comfort was hers. 


The other a boy — no stranger was he 

To poverty’s bitter command. 

His clothes patched and worn, his shoes broken out, 
No glove on his cold little hand. 


Yet happy he seemed as onward he sped 
Unmindful of cold and the snow, 

And drew her along on a pretty new sled 
As she laughed and told where to go. 


The thought touched my mind, perhaps it was wrong, 
As past me they rushed in their play, 

“How true unto life is the picture they make 

Of the world and its wonderful way.” 


Those whom are the most unfitted for toil, 

The heaviest burdens must bear. 

And those who are drilled in the tactics of power 
Are seldom oppressed with a care. 


From early to late some grovel and toil, 
That others in comfort may live. 

To the hardest of labor, most taxing, 
The least compensation we give. 
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But fate is never untrue to the heart 
That struggles through love for the right. 
The darkest day in the morning of life 
May the brightest become before night. 


As the years roll by, this boy of today 

Clad in garments his father has worn, 

May rise to the heights that others have lost 
Who on pinnacles high were born. 


And true to the love of his earliest years 

May lift even higher than now, 

This sweet little girl, who knows but to play — 
And with honor and riches endow. 


NED’S COURTSHIP 


The moonlight fell in golden cords 
Adown the wayward brook, 

And zephers filled with sweet perfume 
The peaceful little nook. 


No cloud was in the summer sky, 
No sound to break the charm; 

As slowly down the winding path 
We wandered arm in arm. 


We passed a hut, an humble place, 
Neglected and forlorn — 

Where “Uncle Joe,” old bachelor Joe, 
Lived destitute, alone. 


Though gold he had, and stocks and lands, 
And all that wealth could buy, 

Yet somehow all about the place 
Was desolate and wry. 
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A shudder stole all through her form, 
My darling Elenore! 

As Joe’s unshaven, wrinkled face 
We noticed through the door. 


“A wasted lot is his” I said: 
“A sad and lonesome life, 

A house he has but not a home, — 
Home needs a loving wife.” 


Her arm to mine was closer pressed, 
Mine was the lover’s art, 

I felt a thrill run through my soul 
From out her leaping heart; 


My eyes forgot the happy scene 
And lingered down to where, 

The gentle breeze so soft and still 
Played through her waving hair. 


Her eyes turned slowly up to mine, 
Those eyes, so sweet, so true! 

That seemed to say, though silence reigned, 
“Ned I agree with you.” 


O! blissful hour! O! charming spell! 
Forever shall I know, 

The happiness that thou hast wrought 
As seasons come and go. 


Both hands I clasped, her little head, 
She on my shoulder laid, 

My lips come to my heart’s relief, 
“Will you be mine?” I said. 


The moonbeams at the streamlet smiled, 
The brook in smiles replied, 

I caught the word and with a kiss — 
I won my darling bride. 
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AN OLD LADY’S FUNERAL 


Once in the merry gatherings of the town, 
And in the conference of the leaders 

Of the community, her presence and 

Her councils cheered and swayed 

The multitudes. 

And throughout the state her name 

Was heralded as a woman high in 

The esteem of the commonwealth 

Whose influence and power were 

Not to be lightly regarded. 

Sought for in public places and 
Welcomed in exclusive circles 

Where affairs of state are often worked 
Out before the people can imagine 

What the next episode will be, 

Hers was the crown, invisible though 

It be, that wields a scepter more 

Ominous than armies or great conventions. 


But another generation crowded 

Upon the stage, and still another wedged 
Its way into the spot light. Grey hairs 
And stooping shoulders were pushed to 
The wings and finally lost behind 

The scenes. Her accomplishments and 
Her long records of performance were 
Blured and erased, or buried so deeply 
Between the pages of a forgotten book that 
They rested like the most of her friends 
In the anteroom of life’s sepulcher. 

The infirmities of age crept over her 
Frail body and the spirit that once 
Knew no subterfuge or defeat waivered 
And gave way beneath the ingulfing 


Onslaught of Youth and the growing seductive 
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Temptations of peace and inactivity. 

About her grave gather the few relatives, 

Left to note her passing. But where 

Were they who felt the influence of her popularity 
And profited by her acquaintance in other days? 
Where were they who traveled in the exclusive 
Circles of her society and feasted on the 

Viands of her table, or in the wealth of 

Her conversation? Those indebted to her 

For political preferment and favors 

That changed the entire outlook on life? 


The gentle autumn breeze sifting through 

The naked branches of the trees softly whispered 

The requiem and seemed to say of the departed: 

“When she ceased to lead, she ceased to attract.” 

New scenes and new influences crowded 

Our her memories. It was not intentional 

Neglect, but a dominating present that cut the 

Threads of intimacy and substituted Today for yesterday. 

The fallen leaf fails to please the eye, and the faltering 

Mind and quivering body suggest the ghost that too much 
reminds of Death. 
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Suppose that in that long ago 
When youth and love were all aglow 
When heart was light and life was free 
When grief was only imagery: 


Suppose that then the mills of Fate 
-Had trained our pathways to their gate, 
And Providence with kindly grace 
Had drawn our lives there face to face: 


Could after years have been the same, 
Could all the woes that trooping came, 

Or joys that filtered through the pain, 
Made links within the self-same chain? 


But why suppose, the past is gone, 
And o’er its wreck now breaks the dawn 
Of life to come, of other days 
Of conflicts new and untried ways: 


Hope springs anew, and love returns, 
The altar-fire still brightly burns, 
Dreams of the unrelenting past 
By charity are garnered fast. 


Yet mingling in the warp and woof, 
Uncertainty with threads uncooth, 
Urges to follow where it goes, 
And leads but to the goal “suppose.” 
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A COLLEGE TOAST 


The Sea of Life is the subject assigned 

A theme that perhaps were as well left behind 
But since we are here an hour or two more 
Will suffice to unload the knowledge in store. 


We've heard of the spring the rills and the falls 
Leading down to the shore where destiny calls 
Leading down to the deep where motive and will 
Are caught in the waves of allurement and ill. 


And into the maelstrom of quivering mass 
Our little, frail barks, unguarded, must pass 
Each in his own way must push to the fore 
As no beaten paths lead back to the shore. 


Then what shall we be? a tug or a ship? 

The servant of man with a drawn under lip, 

Or the leader of men beset with the cares 

That prick like thorns on the crown that he wears? 


Shall we shift to the wind and sail the far seas 
Where linger the dreams of plenty and ease? 
Shall we ride on the tide and bask in the sun 
To shiver and groan when our holiday’s done? 


Or into the marts where long busy days 

Chain men to their chairs as hulks to the quays 
Shall we pilot our boats and join in the din 

Of maddening trade, great fortunes to win? 


It matters but little what wind we shall hold 
Or where on the waves our sails shall unfold 
So long as some useful work we shall find 
And cling to the good we may do to mankind. 


Some harbor awaits every craft of the seas 
Yet doers, alone, find the choicest of these 
And highest awards on those shall be pressed 
Who do what they do in the way that is best. 
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THE LOST PLEIAD 


When Atlas was condemned to bear — 
Heaven, and earth, and sky and air — 
In shame upon his brawny back; 

His seven daughters fair, and wise — 
With raven locks and amber eyes, 

And graced by many a goodly tact: 


Were by Orion sought and chased — 

And hooted, troubled and abased — 

To thus avenge the father’s sin. 

*Till Jupiter from realms above 

Who’s care for these now turned to love — 
Through heaven’s portals took them in. 


And then, to ’pease his kindled hate 

And on Orion vengeance sate, 

To gleaming stars the maids he changed. 
And high in azure hung them where 
Upon their wronger they might stare 
And all his purposes estrange. 


And now transported to the skies — 

The gods to win the maids devise, 

By many a joke, and smile, and plea. 

And soon by seraphs, all but one 

Are courted, flattered, praised and won — 
And borne away a deity. 


But one because to Sysiphus, — 

An earthly hero, she did trust — 
The keeping of her sacred vows; 
Was forced by pomp to hide her face 
From jeweled heaven leave her place, 
And deep in shame her life to house. 
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So runs the story as ’tis told — 

By myths and histories of old, 

And vouched for by our modern saws; 
And when a thing of striking hue 

Is told so oft it becomes true — 
According to dame nature’s laws. 


But let the good, the great, the small, 
E’er count and claim that six is all — 
That glow in heaven’s tapestry — 

Yet Sweetheart when with thee I stroll 
At evening o’er the shady knoll, 

The seven Pleiades I see. 


Six of these in Taurus ride — 

In glorified and sober pride — 

Where through long ages they have shone 
And the other: — well-a-way — 

Missing is it? — Hardly I say! 

For Sweetheart you’re the long lost one. 


CAUGHT IN THE FLOOD 


It had stormed for a week, almost without ceasing. 
And the river seemed mad with its augmented flood, 
Wildly venting its rage in violent surges 

Where over the dam it hurried its load. 


As I watched from the ledge the wild living picture 
And drank in the charm of nature thus tried, 

I saw a huge oak, proud king of the forest 

Which the wind had uprooted and lashed on the tide. 


Come floating along as though peacefully cradled, 
Turning slowly and freely its autocrat head, 
When into the rapids it rushed without warning 
And over the fall all unwilling it sped. 
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Then downward and under, — then over and under 
It was forced as a toy in the hands of a child. 
When struggling erect it nerved for the battle, 

And held up its branches like war weapons wild. 


But the flood seemed to smile as it smote with its waters 
And broke it in twain and hurled it below. 

Yet divided it rose undismayed by the onslaught, 

Still apparently anxious to battle its foe. 


There was peace for a moment, then with strength yet un- 
measured 

The flood grasped the vain and faltering tree, 

And half of the giant it twisted and splintered, 

And vollied it forth to be rushed to the sea. 


The other half shorn of its bark and its branches 

Was held on the eddies and tumbled about. 

Now backward, now forward, now this way, now that, 
Like a plaything is handled till fairly worn out. 


And I thought, as I watched this king of the forest 
So helplessly jostled and tumbled and toyed, 

How like unto life is the picture it sketches 

Of the fortune in which some men are decoyed. 


Apparently kings in all worldly matters, 

Unmoved by life’s sorrows, bearing manfully on. 
Knowing nothing of fear, standing firm and unshaken. 
A pillar of strength when all else is gone. 


Suddenly caught on the tide of some wild misfortune 
And hurled to destruction without warning or hope, 
Turned over and under in whirlpools of sorrow, 

Borne down with disaster human strength cannot cope. 


We shall never know why, conjecture is vain, 

Troubles follow each other as night follows day, 

We may reason; but reason finds only this end — 
Where science leaves off ’tis God’s own wonderful way. 
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THE OLD CLASS ROOM 


Memories are elusive creatures, fleet of foot and swift of 
wing, 

Running back to good old school days, back to marbles, ball 
and swing, 

Faintly touching some things only, missing others in their 
flight, 

But like beacons in the distance, flooding others with their 
light. 


One of these is that old class room, — workshop, — store- 
house, all combined, - 

In the High School of the eighties, — filled with deeds of 
wondrous kind. 

Here it was we coaxed the lightning from that old revolving 
wheel 

And made vacuums with the air pump, till our heads would 
fairly reel. 


Here it was we went with Caesar over Gaul and down the 
Rhine, 

Here it was we got the problems in geometry down fine, 

Here it was we read the heavens through the alphabet of 
stars, 

And tried German till the twisters left our tongues a mass 
of scars. 


Here the first association that the school had known was 


born. 

“Agassiz” we proudly named it,— though it oft were put 
to scorn. 

Still it prospered, and through forest and in field and stream 
and mine 


Nature drew us on a mission that to us seemed half divine. 
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And ’twas here a high school paper sprang to being in a day, 

Promising a future richer than the fortunes of Cathay. 

Bumped it was on many hardships, till it halted, swooned and 
died, 

But it paved the way for others, like the “O” our present 
pride. 


Memory also draws the curtain from an annex to that room 
And behind the desk the features of a friend and comrade 


loom. 

You all know him, Mr. Seerley, kind as love but firm as 
stone! 

Standing now the greatest teacher that our state has ever 
known. 


Mr. Scott, good friend of boyhood, Miss McAyeal, a living 
queen, 

Misses Holmes, McKnight and Beede, nobler lives no class 
has seen. 

Like the cross that leads the mourners nearer to the throne 
of Grace 

So their inspirations raised us to a higher, better place. 


And the girls and boys of yonder, much the same as those 
today, — 

Mothers now and fathers, wearing crowns of mingled gray,— 

Let me view them for a moment, let me clasp their hands 
again, 

And once more their voices harken as we join in old refrain. 


Rosy cheeks and laughing dimples, sparkling eyes and gold- 
en hair, 

Love’s young dreams and disappointments, intermingling 
joys and care, 

Sweet as roses in the garden, glowing i in the summer sun, 

True as friendships that forsake not till the race of life is 
run. 
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May their children be as they were, ’twould be vain to ask 
for more, 

And accept the storms and sunshine as their parents did be- 
fore. 

And as years run into decades, may each heart win its de- 
sire, 

And may memories of their school days, sweeter thoughts 
of life inspire. 


Poems 189 
WHERE THE TALL CORN GROWS 


In the songs of Hiawatha 

Full of sweet and pure expression — 
Full of love and lore and wisdom 

For the humble and the mighty; 
Written by the gifted poet 

Who taught the world to love him, 
Are these words so aptly spoken 
Words of truth and words of promise. 


“Sing a song of proud Mahaska” 
Of the noble sons and daughters 
In the land of flowers and plenty, 
In the pleasant lands and peaceful, 
Sing the mysteries of Mondamin, 
Sing the blessings of the cornfield. 


With no gift ourselves for rhyming 
No inspiring thoughts or muses 

We desired to do his bidding, 

That our people might be gladdened. 
So we sat our Poet musing 

Told him to obey the wishes 

Of his great and noble master. 


Quick he put aside his collar 

Laid away his coat and necktie 

And commenced to write his sonnet. 
Doing justice to our corncrop 

Hard he labored, free he sweated 
Toiled night and day with patience. 
Night and day and never ceasing 
To do justice to our corn crop. 


But he said the more he studied 
And the longer that he pondered 
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All the more he felt unfitted 
For the task we thus assigned him. 


“All about me” said he frankly, 
“Rises up the grateful product. 

Every field is fairly burdened 

With the golden ears of breadstuff. 
All my friends are glad and smiling 
Full of life and merry making. 
Thankful for the stores so plenty 
That the king of kings has sent them. 
That the alwise God has given them. 


Poetry is hard to measure 

By a poet when in nature, 

When in nature all about him 

It abounds so plenteously. 

So to sing a song of praises 

Of the great king of the prairies, 
Of the great Mahaska corn crop 
Is too great an undertaking 

For so young, unschooled a poet. 
For so poor a bard as I am. 


Had I all the gifts of music 
That so sweetly blessed my master. 
That so long has made the poet 
Loved above his fellow-men 
Even then I should feel timid 
I should hesitate to promise 
To do justice to the corn crop 
To the corn crop of Mahaska.” 
ee 


So he spoke and we excused him. 

Let him go without the sonnet 

For we knew that he was candid, 
Knew he spoke his heart in frankness, 
Spoke the truth and nothing more. 


Poems 


THE LITTLE TEACHER 


She teaches school just out of town, 
A mile, or so, perhaps. 
And has the usual trouble 
That is had with country chaps. 
She keeps them in at recess, 
And of evenings after school, 
And for all their misbehavior, 
Makes them read and spell by rule. 


She scolds them, and advises, 

And sometimes with telling raps, 
Chides them for their many capers, 
And the thousand needless haps. 
But they love her, and the children 
Somewhat there resemble me. 
That’s the reason why, on Fridays, 

I am always there at three. 


They bring her pinks and daisies, 
And bouquets of sweet wild-flowers, 
Culled from field, and hedge, and meadow, 
And the wood’s secluded bowers. 
And she pins them on her bosom, 
Fain to please the little ones, 
And so proudly, too, she wears them, 
As she would so many crowns. 


And at times she, resting, tells them 
For their kindness, some strange tale, 
Filled with pleasure for the happy, 
Filled with love for those that wail. 
And how marvellous.a story that 
She tells will grow to be, 
That’s the reason why, on Friday, 
I am always there at three. 
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All around the little school house, 
There’s an air of classic lore, 
(This is for the school directors) 
But there’s something priceless more. 
Little hearts are drilled in kindness, 
And are schooled in love for friends, 
And the reckless little children, 
Taught to seek unselfish ends. 


How she suffers their shortcomings, — 
How she links them to the truth, — 
Makes me often have a longing 
For a joy, although uncouth, 
That a wayward little urchin, 
In her keeping I might be. 
That’s the reason why, on Fridays, 
I am always there at three. 


Wandering now, my thoughts are, strangely, 
O’er the hills where fancies shine, 
And I see the little teacher, 
In her sweetness wholly mine. 
There the rustic school no longer 
Glimmers in the happy dream, 
But instead a little cottage, 
Rises in the mystic beam. 


Time has wrought its wonted changes; 
But the evening shadows grow 

Still the same on Friday evenings, 
As they used to years ago. 

And a strange voice seems to ask me, 
As demands so pure as she, 

“Are you ever now as careful 
To be with her just at three?” 
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